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Shadows and Straws 


concerning housing and the labor factor, Mr. 

Atterbury expresses the hope that it may lead to a 
discussion and invite editorial comment. Let us hope 
that his hope may be justified. To some extent, other 
writers in this issue offer some comment. Mr. Wil- 
liam Stanley Parker emphasizes the underlying fault, 
as he sees it, and Mr. Sullivan W. Jones presents a very 
striking proposal, backed up by the experiences of one 
branch of the building industry. Likewise, it is very 
true that the Congress of the Building Industry was 
set in motion precisely for the purpose of getting at 
the fundamental causes of a situation which, while 
appearing to be new, is in reality fairly old. Today its 
acuteness makes it appear as a more insistent challenge 
than ever before. 

It is fairly easy to indict any branch of the building 
industry, but it is of little use to proceed in that man- 
ner. Trying to fix the blame on any group does not 
provoke an agreeable background. It does not help to 
set the stage in that orderly manner which is necessary. 
An impartial discussion is not stimulated by a previous 
inflammation of minds. The method pursued by the 
electrical industry, for that reason, invites considera- 
tion. So does Mr. Cole’s article. 

The assertion is ventured that we can never get far 
until we are willing to examine all industry, for each 
branch of it reacts upon every other branch. Likewise, 
agriculture must not be excluded, for, as Mr. Alger 
pointed out in a recent number of the Atlantic, some 
way must be found to prevent farmers and the produc- 
ers of food from conspiring to raise prices. It is plain 
to be seen, is it not, that if food producers can so con- 
spire, food must rise in price, and the workman’s real 
wage be correspondingly reduced? But this happens 
everywhere. Conspiring to raise prices, or sabotage, as 
it is commonly called, is a terrible factor. It is present 
throughout business and commerce. Generally speak- 
ing, the discovery of this destructive germ has served 
to inform us of the gulf between financial business for 
profit and production for satisfying the needs of men. 
It is beginning to be seen that the laws of financial busi- 
ness determine the production of all things. But it 
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does no good then to excoriate those who conduct our 
financial business. They do not understand the real 
laws which control them. And as Mr. Ackerman has 
pointed out, it is of no use for men in any calling to 
increase production, unless they can control price. 
Otherwise, increased production means a fall in prices, 
and as this is not measured as a public benefit to the 
consumer but as a financial loss to the producer, it will 
not do. In other words, how can we find some way of 
utilizing our productive plant, capable of supplying all 
the needs of man? Technically and technologically, 
we know how. Financially, we do not. Which brings 
us to the heart of the problem. 

It is idle to throw stones at anybody. Rather will it 
be better to adopt a purely professional and scientific 
attitude and proceed to an examination of the system 
that we are trying to operate. Perhaps a better one 
could be discovered—one which would improve the lot 
of human beings by making a pleasant job of produc- 
tion, and by making production yield the benefits of 
which it is easily capable, once it is harnessed and driven 
by the right motive. 


T IS SAID that the western mind can never grasp 

with complete understanding the art of India. If 
this statement is true, it immediately challenges the 
theory of the universality of art. But a confusion at 
once arises over the meaning of words. The long- 
sought definition of art is immediately called into de- 
mand. What do we mean by art? 

Through this obstacle there may be no way of pene- 
tration. Possibly, however, to use a figure of speech, 
there may be a way around. Havell, in his “Hand- 
book of Indian Art,”! offers a suggestion which seems 
wholly in line with the doctrine that art is universal. 
In his preface, he says these things: 

“In the architectural section, I have aimed at giving such an 
explanation as will enable the reader to perceive the intention of 
the builder, and correlate stupa, temple, monastary, palace, 
mosque, and tomb with the thought and life of the period to which 
they belong, rather than to classify them in a dry academic manner 
which makes the builder’s intention as unintelligible as the his- 
torian’s explanation. Only when the craftsman’s idea is realized 
will Indian architecture become a subject of living interest, an 


1“ A History of Indian Art.”” By E. B. Havell. (E. P. Dutton Co.) 
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open book in which the thought and life of India are written from 
Vedic times down to the present day. The architecture of India 
will not then appear as a bewildering museum of marvels belonging 
to a bygone age, but as a still living tradition of practical crafts- 
manship constantly readapting itself to the spiritual and material 
needs of the age, and bearing witness to the wonderful constructive 
work of our Aryan predecessors, who, three thousand years ago, 
occupying the same position in the East as their successors do 
to-day, laid the whole foundation of Indian civilization upon which 
we are attempting to build. The spirit of the ancient Aryan 
empire-builders will be our best guide in this great task.” 


In this method of dealing with art in terms of spirit- 
ual and material needs, rather than by the dry and 
sterile process of cataloguing and classifying, there may 
perhaps be found an idea before which obstacles and 
the need tor definitions will be dissolved into nothing- 
ness. Whether it will profit or not, in these days of 
bewilderment, it will certainly be intensely interesting 
to turn back to the heyday of the Indian craftsman, 
for here, we are at once impressed with the spiritual 
factor and the dominating part it played in Indian art. 
“At Ellora,” says Mr. Havell, “the stupa house is 
especially interesting from being dedicated to Visva- 
karma, the Architect of the Gods, who was the patron 
saint of the master-builder. This great Assembly-hall, 
therefore, may have been at one time the Guild-hall of 
the masons who for many generations were employed 
in making the rock-cut shelters for the devotees of many 
sects, as well as many temples for the crowds of pil- 
grims, including the amazing Kailasa, Siva’s Himalayan 
paradise, where the Ganges has its source.” 

“The organization of handicraftsmen into cooperative 
societies or guilds was known even before Asoka’s time. 
(Third century B. C.). Like the village communi- 
ties, these craft-guilds regulated their own affairs with- 
out much interference from the royal courts of law. 
It is extremely likely that the Sangha of the masons 
working at Ellora had its own Assembly-hall, for the 
king’s craftsmen, like the king himself, performed 
priestly functions, and as temple architects designed the 
dwelling-places of the gods. The great temples had 
their own heriditary craftsmen, who served as archi- 
tects for the village communities, a custom which has 
helped to keep alive the traditions of Indian craftsman- 
ship even to the present day. . . . The design of the 
Kailasa at Ellora remained for all time the perfect 
model of a Sivalaya—the temple craftsman’s vision of 
Siva’s wondrous palace in His Himalayan glacier, 
which no mortal can ever reach, where in his Yogi’s 
cell the Lord of the Universe, the Great Magician, 
controls the cosmic forces by the power of thought; 
the holy rivers, creating life in the world below, en- 
shrined in His matted locks; Parvati, His other Self— 
the Universal Mother, watching by His side.” 

It is not a far cry from the spiritual significance of 
such concepts, where the life that had been and the life 
that was to be, guided the workman in his task of inter- 
preting the life that was, to other civilizations, other 
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religions, and the lives of other craftsmen. Is it not 
by these analogies that we are to discover both the 
definition and the universality of art? 

The great universities of India were schools of relig- 
ious craftsmanship. It was upon artist and craftsman 
that the True Law was founded and by them inter- 
preted. ‘The master-builder, achieving his vocation 
and fulfilling his functions, traveled on long journeys. 
Islam, whose war-lords butchered both Brahman and 
Buddhist monks wholesale, spared the lives of the Indian 
craftsmen. Mahmud of Ghanzi, amazed at the mag- 
nificance of the temples he looted, carried home thous- 
ands of skilled craftsmen to build for him. He even 
set up a craftsman’s slave-market, a method of recruit- 
ing for public work which was followed by other Musal- 
man monarchs. And so, whether willing or enslaved, 
Indian craftsmanship wove its traditions into the archi- 
tecture of other lands. 


“The Hindu builder threw his old structural formulas into the 
melting-pot, says Havell, in speaking of their transplantation to 
Islam, “and reshaped them himself, with astonishing constructive 
skill, in new forms of such fantasy and variety that the European 
critic, accustomed to the archaeological rules of the Renaissance, 
and generally profoundly ignorant of Indian history, finds it dif- 
ficult to follow them: for while the Renaissance tied down the 
European master-builder to narrower constructive limits than the 
Gothic, the changes in craft traditions made by the Mohammedan 
conquest of India gave the Indian master-builder a new and much 
wider field for his invention and skill. Especially in the Mogul 
period the dilettante began to exercise considerable influence upon 
the design of buildings, but not to the same extent as in Renais- 
sance architecture in Europe. At the beginning of Renaissance 
architecture the amateur archaeologist was admitted into the 
fraternity of masons, and after a time had so much influence upon 
building traditions that craftsmanship and design were divorced 
from each other, with disastrous results, both economic and 
artistic. The fragments of Greek and Roman building were 
drawn, measured minutely, written about in countless volumes, 
and made the models of a correct taste which every builder was 
bound to accept. The literary amateur who knew his books 
became the master-builder, and the master-builder, whose creative 
mind had led the van of civilization, became a more or less illiterate 
artisan, whose vocation it was to shape a set of paper patterns to a 
practical form and supply the technical knowledge which the archi- 
tect lacked.” 


Few will deny, it is believed, that not only in a dis- 
cussion of art and architecture but in any effort to 
understand the building industry as a modern process 
in which the hand of financial business at present domi- 
nates both the brain of the technician and the hand of 
the craftsman, there is in this tale of evolution, as re- 
cited by Havell, more than is usually dreamt of in the 
philosophies of amateur critics and economists: 


“The Hindu artist was both a court chronicler and a religious 
teacher. Vaishnava and Saiva legends, in which the gods de- 
scended to earth, lived the life of the people, and performed 
wondrous miracles, were their favorite themes, treated with all 
the reverence of the earnest devotee. But though the Hindu 
painter imbues such subjects with a sensitiveness and artistic 
charm which are peculiarly his own, the appeal which he makes to 
the Indian mind is not purely esthetic. His is no art for art’s 
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sake: for the Hindu draws no distinctions between what is sacred 
and what is profane. The deepest mysteries are clothed by him 
in the most familiar garb. So in the intimate scenes of ordinary 
life he constantly brings before the spactator the esoteric teaching 
of his religious cult, knowing that the mysticism of the picture 
will find a ready response even from the unlettered peasant. That 
which seems to the modern Western onlooker to be strange and 
unreal, often indeed gross, is to the Hindu mystic quite natural and 
obviously true. We are often reminded of the ancient Chandra 
cult and of India’s name as the Land of the Moon by the frequent 
choice of night scenes—women praying at Siva’s shrine under the 
crescent moon; Radha seeking her beloved Krishna in the dark 
forest at midnight; two lovers riding by torchlight through a 
mountain pass; hunting by lamplight on the banks of a moonlit 
river; pilgrims sitting round a camp fire listening to the tales of a 
village Kathak. 

“Tt was not from want of culture or of technical ability that 
the ancient Aryans did not commit their sacred literature to writing, 
and built no permanent structures for their sacrificial rites. It 
was that they feared the abuse of the magic power of the mautram 
which would arise if the sacred mysteries were revealed to the 
vulgar; the efficacy of the sacrifice would be impaired if the 
uninitiated took part in it, or if the ‘impure’ craftsman assisted in 
the preparations. The construction of their fire-altars was an 
exact science involving ali the knowledge of geometry possessed by 
the ancient world; an error of calculation or in the ritual prescribed 
might bring dire disaster upon the sacrificer. Therefore the Aryan 
craftsmen who planned the altars, built the tabernacies of the 

ire-spirit, and cut and carved the posts of the sacred trees, were a 
pecial class ranking with Brahmans. They were in the king’s 
er vice, protected by special laws, and took a leading part in the 
on struction work involved in the sacrificial rites. They 
were the town-planners and architects of the Aryan commun. 


RIGHTS TO PRACTICE—SENIOR AND JUNIOR 


ity. Like the Brahmans, they were spiritual teachers, and as 
such it was held to be disgraceful for them to build houses for 
gain. 

To us, these thousands of years after, who deal with 
earth and fire and water as matters of fact, there might, 
perhaps, come questions about art, and life, and even 
about business and industry. In the Rig-Veda we 
learn of those early investigations, where reverence was 
the light by which they traveled, whence heat was 
evolved as the primal element of life. What wonder, 
then, that the source of heat should be worshipped, and 
that the rising of the sun should be a festival. Why 
not? It is still the most glorious of events, and the 
most forgotten. We have no time for these things— 
but for what have we time? We have constructed a 
mechanism that literally has enslaved us. We dare 
not think that it might stop. Into the running of it 
goes all our time, energy, our very hope. Mysti- 
cism, reverence, the powers of contemplation—all are 
gone, except for the faint traces that survive with diffi- 
culty. Yet the relation of this Mechanistic Thing to 
the passing of craftsmanship and the decay of art, is 
never questioned. Stolidly and even grimly, we set 
ourselves to find the answer in some terms of figures. 
Alas—the quantitative term is the only one in which we 
can make measurements. Yet Life has not fooled us— 
it is we who have fooled ourselves. C. H.W. 


Rights to Practice—Senior and Junior 
By WILLIAM P. BANNISTER. 


T MAY be fairly stated that the experience of members of 
registration boards indicates that the average architect 
is interested in registration laws to the extent that he 

‘wants one of those certificates” which enable him to 
pursue his occupation anywhere and everywhere without 
disturbance or hindrance by law. He approves of the 
law in a general way from that instant when he receives his 
certificate. He approves of any effort by registration 
boards which may make it possible for him to get a cer- 
tificate in any other State than his own with the least 
disturbance of his activities. He is determined to block 
any effort to reduce the minimum requirements of the 
law under which he received his registration. He is not 
particularly interested in the questions such as the right 
of a foreigner to recognition by law; of annual fees and 
annual registration renewal; of joint boards of architects 
and engineers; the registration of schools of architecture; 
the right of corporations to practice a profession, except 
to the extent that it interferes with his practice. The 
existing boards of examiners are called upon to protect 
the proper interests of the interested and the uninterested. 
These boards in joint session seek to give expression to the 
sentiment and findings of the class of men which consti- 
tutes the American Institute of Architects and many 
others outside of the Institute who are not in the great 
uninterested class and who earnestly desire to see the prac- 
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tice of architecture a truly learned profession, bringing 
together the reasonably exact science of construction, 
and the artistic expression of purpose. Always having 
in mind the true spirit of the profession, The National 
Council of Architectural Registration Boards has issued a 
Circular of Advice No. 2, which deals with examinations 
for those seeking to begin the practice of architecture, 
and those who desire certificates of competency in States 
where architecture is deemed to be one of the learned 
professions by legislative declaration in form of law. The 
general principle is clearly stated in the “Circular” under 
the following headings: 


PREAMBLE: There are two general classes of men to be examined, 
as follows: rst. Those who have never been engaged in the inde- 
pendent practice of architecture as a profession or who have only 
been engaged in such practice for a short period of time. and. 
Those who have had long years of independent professional prac- 
tice. 

GeneraL ComMENT.—A system of examination particularly 
suited to the capabilities of the first class would almost certainly 
be unfair to members of the second class. For illustration, the 
same individual at the age of twenty-five or thirty years might 
pass the recommended standard written examination with emi- 
nent distinction and fail utterly on the same examination ten years 
later. 

Experience Apps TO QUALIFICATIONS.—Now, it could hardly 
be argued that with adequate preparation for entrance to the pro- 
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fession and ten years’ extended practical experience a man would 
be less qualified to practice his profession after these years of 
experience than he was at the beginning. 

Continuous Practice aN Important ConsIDERATION.—On 
the other hand, if, after adequate preparation and a creditable 
passing of examination for entrance to the profession, an architect 
should abandon practice for ten years and engage in other lines 
of endeavor, he might be very much less qualified for practice 
after this period than at the beginning. 

Basis oF EXAMINATION OF SENIOR CLASSIFICATION.—It, there- 
fore, seems evident that the examination of men of extended ex- 
perience in practice should be based on attainment in practice 
rather than on academic subjects. 

RECOMMENDATION TO ExaMINATION Boarps.—lIn view of the 
foregoing observations, it is suggested that all architectural boards 
and examining committees, where they have the legal authority 
to do so, should subdivide the candidates for architectural exami- 
nation into two general classes; and that in all cases where they 
do not have the legal authority to make such division, they seek 
such authority through amending legislation of the Architectural 
Act or Law under which they operate. 

Distinction BETWEEN CLasses.—Without any very scientific 
reason for exact, arbitrary division, observation seems to indicate 
that the line of demarkation should be drawn between: 

Junior Ciass.—Those having less than ten years’ proved 
architectural practice as a principal or one of a group of principals 
in charge of an architect’s office, and that all falling under this 
group should be required to take a written and delineation test, 
supplemented by a verbal quiz at the discretion of the examining 
committee, which shall embrace the subjects and time require- 
ments set forth in the Standard N. C. A. R. outline for such exami- 
nation. 

Senior Ciass.—Those having ten or more years’ proved archi- 
tectural practice as a principal or one of a group of principals in 
charge of an architect’s office engaged in the practice of architec- 
ture as a profession. The examination of the latter class to be by 
exhibits of sketches, working drawings, details, and specifications 
prepared under the personal supervision of the applicant, sup- 
plemented by a verbal quiz as to the reasons for methods used, 
procedure shown, and evidence of authorship; these to be supple- 
mented by proof of honorable practice, photographs of executed 
work, or any or all of these, which in the judgment of the examin- 
ing committee are necessary to determine the applicant’s qualifi- 
cations as an architect. Which qualifications in the opinion cf 
the examiners shall be equivalent to or superior in relative value 
to the requirements set forth for applicants having had less than 
ten years’ experience. 


The Circular of Advice then deals at length with the 
qualifications required for competent practice (and it 
must be noted that the standards must be set by these 
boards, as a legal requirement), both from the point of 
academic and technical training. An outline is also given 
of essential principles and rules which should govern in 
examinations intended to meet all the minimum require- 
ments of all the States having laws regulating the practice 
of architecture. 

Registration laws may be fairly said to represent the 
opinions of architects practicing in the State by which the 
law is enacted; if they do not, it 1s because the fundamental 
law of the State does not cover the recognition of the 
learned professions. It has been held by the courts that 
such professions “are not a business open to all persons 
but a right limited to those with special qualifications as- 
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certained and certified after a course of study and exami- 
nation by a State board appointed for that purpose.” 
Under this general principle the State examines the appli- 
cant in courses of preliminary or academic subjects through 
its Department of Education, and the Board of Architects 
examines in technical subjects related to the profession. 
In some States there does not exist a Department of Educa- 
tion, so the ascertainment of academic training rests with 
the Architects Board. It can hardly be expected that a 
State considering “education as a function of the State” 
will accept academic education as ascertained by a board 
of architects as “equal” to that which such a State de- 
mands. In many of the learned professions such as 
medicine, pharmacy, and law, efforts have been made to 
harmonize the requirements as to education that general 
practice may not be interfered with because of geographical 
boundary lines, these efforts thus far have not been entirely 
successful. 

In the Circular of Advice the National Council makes a 
laudable endeavor to call attention to and meet fairly 
the question of education. It presents its Circular of 
Advice to the States and not to the individual. It urges 
the States to agree not only as to the essentials for the 
education of the architect, but to lead to a balance be- 
tween the “Junior” and “Senior” classes. The quota- 
tions from the Circular of Advice clearly state a problem 
before the architectural examination boards. If educa- 
tion in every State was a function of the State it would be 
simply a question of legislative action to adjust the differ- 
ences, but unfortunately this not being the case, the con- 
dition becomes a cause of confusion in every effort to trans- 
fer the right to practice a profession from one State to 
another. 

The technical preliminary education is more or less 
equalized through the coming together of the minds of the 
professors engaged in teaching architecture in the colleges 
and universities. Boards of examiners can well agree as 
to minimum standards, having before them the standards 
established in the best recognized schools of architecture 
and with the American Institute of Architects as a con- 
sultant. 

The question of the “Senior” is but a passing one, but 
it must be met by the passing “Seniors” who constitute 
the boards; the Circular suggests a compromise which is 
fair to the “Seniors” but which lacks that theory of exact 
equality which never prevails; the senior will soon 
disappear. 

The Circular suggests certain forms of examination as 
being particularly applicable to the two classes and while 
the boards know that these or any examinations can hardly 
be considered a real test of an applicant’s intelligence, still 
the time has not arrived when public confidence will per- 
mit of opinion having the force of law; so examinations 
seem to be a fixed rule for the present; those suggested by 
the Circular appear to be well thought out. The sugges- 
tions in the Circular may be accepted as tentative and it 
would be well if the “interested” would give of their best 
thought and criticism. Copies of the Circular in full are 
obtainable from Mr. Emery Stanford Hall, No. 64 E. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Strikeless Building Industry 





By SULLIVAN W. JONES. 


On Being Hostile 


The trades comprising the building industry, and the 
industry as a whole, present an impressive spectacle of 
the destructive power of blind selfishness and lack of vision. 
If we tried to find proof of how difficult it is for us to break 
the grip of tradition upon us, or how reluctant men are to 
throw off the yoke of inherited habits of mind, we need 
look no further than the building industry. It has come 
down to us with a record of bitter strife and periodic open 
hostility between the two principal factions, each organized 
for power and to employ with maximum effect the mutually 
destructive weapons of the strike and the lock-out. 
Whether organized wage-earners or organized employers 
are, or have been the aggressors, matters little; both suffer 
equally and to no end, for sooner or later they must patch 
up their difficulties and go on, because they are each in- 
dispensable to the other and their economic interests under 
the present system are inseparably interwoven. 

Organization in the niodern building industry has always 
occurred in response to the economic need of the largest 
number; that is, need for collective action in support of 
or in furthering common economic interests. That is 
equally true of all industries. In those industries where 
the economic status of either employers or wage earners 
has been most insecure, there invariably, we find organiza- 
tion reaching the highest stage of development and be- 
coming most effective in preserving a balance of power 
between the employer and employee. 

Trades unionism in the United States appeared coinci- 
dentally with, and as a result of the separation of the em- 
ploying and laboring functions. Unions did not originate 
in any theory of organization or social ideas, but as a re- 
action to the employers’ attempt to take advantage of the 
breakdown of the old legal regulation of apprenticeship 
and the persistent effort by employers to lower the wage 
and increase the hours of work by introducing the competi- 
tion of inferior craftsmen who had not passed through the 
customary apprenticeship training. It was at the close 
of the Eighteenth Century, Hoxie says in his History of 

Trades Unionism in the United States, “that there began 
the struggle between employers and wage-earners which 
forced the latter to combine.” 

The unions sought to regulate wages, hours, conditions 
of work, apprenticeship, and to control competitive labor 
in the skilled crafts. But these objects were not precon- 
ceived. Hoxie records the fact that “the functions of 
these early unions were not wholly opportunist and re- 
taliatory.”” But in the past all union programs with a base 
other than economic, have failed and caused a reaction to 
economic means as the most effective instrument for ac- 
tion and as the strongest adhesive in organized effort. 
Thus the trade union movement in the United States has 
come down to the present day with the futile policy of con- 
tending principally for wages, hours and conditions. 
Insecurity of employment has always been an outstanding 
characteristic of the building industry, and in this condi- 
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tion we find the reason for the early appearance in it of 
trades unions organizations, the reason why the industry is 
so thoroughly organized at the present time, and, I think 
also, one reason why it will remain an organized industry 
for some time to come. 

The building industry has always been organized by 
trades or crafts. These trades or crafts organizations were 
at first purely local. But they grew and spread, and 
finally became national or international as transportation 
and communication facilities increased and broadened the 
competitive area. The wage earners, as a rule, organized 
first and the employers met the situation thus created by 
organizing themselves into trades groups. These local 
trades organizations initiated the practice of establishing 
the wage for specified periods through collective bargain- 
ing, but the bargain was always made as between two 
factions, whose economic interests were regarded as irrec- 
oncilable, negotiating an armistice. 

Fighting 

The next step was the affiliation of building trades 

unions in the larger cities, forming, “Central Federated 
Unions,” or “Building Trades Councils.” When the 
local unions thus mutualized their issues, the employers’ 
trades associations organized themselves into local “Build- 
ing Trades Employers Associations.” The purpose and 
function of the unions have not materially changed through 
one hundred years of growth. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century, their policies were still opportunist and 
retaliatory and they still functioned as instruments for 
safeguarding and furthering the economic interests of their 
members. Their development has consisted in the accu- 
mulation of power to combat the continuously increasing 
effort of employers to break the wage or hold it down, or 
to increase the output per capita in order to meet competi- 
tion of growing intensity. Whenever the unions increased 
their strength and accumulated sufficient power to domi- 
nate the situation, the employers followed suit very 
promptly. When the demand for workers equalled or 
exceeded the supply the unions were on top and precipi- 
tated trouble. When there were more men than jobs the 
employers had the upper hand, and again there was 
trouble, sometimes precipitated by the employers, and 
sometimes by the wage earners through attempts to cur- 
tail production and thus spread out employment. One 
reason for the affiliation of local employers associations 
was the need of establishing and maintaining some rea- 
sonable relationship between the wages paid in the differ- 
ent trades; that is, to prevent one union more powerful 
than another from securing a large increase in its wage, 
and thus creating a feeling of dissatisfaction in other trades; 
for this dissatisfaction has invariably expressed itself in 
demands by other unions for similar increases. Disputes 
between unions over the jurisdiction of work, has also con- 
stituted a contributing cause of local disturbances, but this 
cause has now been removed by the creation of a National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards. 
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Truce 


In the Fall of 1916 a small group of electrical contrac. 
tors became convinced of the necessity of abandoning 
in their relations with their employees, the philosophy of 
power and struggle. Forthwith they proceeded to “sell” 
themselves and their new philosophy of Industry Solid- 
arity and Industry Cooperation dedicated to service, to 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. In 
1920, this effort resulted in the creation of the National 
Council on Industrial Relations by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the National 
Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers. This 
Council is composed of five labor representatives and five 
representatives of the employers. The two national bodies 
adopted concurrently a “Declaration of Principles”, with 
the following preamble: “The vital interests of the Pub- 
lic and of Employee and Employer in industry are insep- 
arably bound together. All will benefit by a continuous 
peaceful operation of the industrial process and the 
devotion of the means of production to the common 
good”. 

One naturally jumps to the conclusion that such a coun- 
cil differs little in its function from other similar bodies 
that have been created in other industires for the purpose 
of adjudicating disputes. The Council for the Electrical 
Construction Industry is not a supreme court, but a grand 
jury which finds indictments and reports the facts to the 
supreme court of public opinion. But the Council’s 
principle function is that of study and research to the end 
that it “may discover and remove the causes of friction 
and dispute.” 


The Detroit Decision 


In February 1921, performing its function as mediator, 
the Council handed down a decision in a wage dispute in 
Detroit. This decision contains some passages which in- 
dicate very clearly the kind of thinking the Council is 
doing and the direction of its study and inquiries. The 
union shop members of the Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation of Detroit were employing union mechanics under 
an agreement fixing the wage scale for journeyman at 
$1.25 per hour. The agreement, under its provisions, 
could be terminated at the expiration of a ninety days’ 
notice by either party. The employers served a written 
notice on Local No. 58 of the I. B. E. W. which terminated 
the said agreement on January 21, 1921. Following this 
notice, announcement was made by the employers that 
the wage for journeymen on an after January 24 would 
be $1.00 per hour. The union refused to accept this re- 
duction. Negotiations followed which failed to produce a 
settlement. The employers contended for the justice 
and necessity of the proposed reduction of the wage scale 
on the grounds that: 

1. The open shop contractors with whom the union 
shop contractors were in competition were paying a wage 
of $.g0 per hour or less, which placed the union shop em- 
ployers paying a wage of $1.25 at a serious disadvantage 
in securing work. 

2. That the decline in the living costs in Detroit justi- 
fied the proposed reduction. 
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Wage Scales and Human Lives 


In its decision the Council declared that it did not believe 
a reduction in the union scale would affect competition as 
between the union and open shop employers. “History 
shows tnat there is a more or less constant differential 
between union wage scales and wages paid by open shop 
employers except when the demand for workers exceeds 
the supply. The Council is fully convinced that the only 
satisfactory way in which the competition of the open shop 
employer can be successfully met is by improving the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the union mechanic. The situation 
in Detroit lays a clear responsibility upon the union me- 
chanics to make a conscientious and sustained effort to 
deliver a much larger measure of service for their wage 
than that which the evidence conclusively establishes 
they have been rendering in the past. Indeed, the life 
of the Union and the maintenance of living standards 
which it has secured depend upon the delivery of this 
larger measure of service by its members.” 

The Council then proceeds to state that at the ouset it 
is confronted with the necessity of answering a primary 
question which is common to all wage disputes, namely, 
what is a fair wage? “An attempt to answer this question 
raises another, even more fundamental; one which com- 
pels a searching examination of the very basis upon which 
the whole building industry operates. This second ques- 
tion is the one of security of employment and must measur- 
ably influence any answer to the first question, for, after all, 
what a man earns per hour is of no consequence compared 
with the number of hours per year he works at the hour 
rate. The worker’s annual income is the thing that con- 
cerns him most vitally and is, therefore, of first importance 
to his employer and to the industry. In discussing the 
causes of the wage earner’s economic insecurity and the 
uncertainty as to his annual income, the Council states that 
an inquiry into the root causes of those violent fluctuations, 
existing in even more normal times than these, in the in- 
dividual building trades employer’s demand for workers, 
and the resultant periodic unemployment, is imperative.” 


The Peak Scramble 


“The method of competing on price by which the em- 
ployer sells his services, the services of his executive staff, 
and sells short the services of those whom he must later 
employ, is necessarily involved in such an inquity. This 
competitive method at once makes the volume of future 
work highly speculative, and the control of that volume 
difficult in the extreme, if not impossible. If pursued still 
further, the inquiry brings to light the fact that the whole 
industry is operating on what might be termed the peak 
load basis. That is to say, every step in the process, 
from the mining of the ore or the felling of trees, to the 
fabrication of manufactured products into the finished 
building, is organized, equipped, and manned executively 
to meet a peak or maximum demand which is reached only 
occasionally and for brief periods. Every one is striving 
to create and maintain a profitable demand for services 
that will call for peak production. This condition results 
in chaos and incalculable waste, all of which is and must be 
a charge on the cost of construction, compared to which 
any alleged inflation of the wages paid for work performed 
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is trivial. One large item of this waste is total of wages 
lost by reason of unemployment and the super-cost of 
production due to the worker’s inefficiency because of the 
insecurity of his employment and the consequent loss of 
interest in his work.” 

“Until the demand factor in the building industry as a 
whole is equalized, until the peaks and valleys in the load 
curve are ironed out, neither electrical construction nor 
any other trade can be placed on that stable basis which 
alone will insure security of employment and maximum 
effort by the wage earners. The Council is forced re- 
luctantly to admit its inability to formulate a workable 
principle that will provide security of employment for 
the wage earner. Its reluctance in making this admission 
is due to a deep conviction that insecurity of employment 
is one of the principle causes contributing to the general 
unrest of which the Detroit dispute, the evidence shows, is 
in large part an expression.” 


Hours, Days, Weeks, Years 


“The importance of security of employment as a stabiliz- 
ing factor in industrial relations arises from the fact that 
it has a profound effect upon the wage earner’s attitude of 
mind toward his work. By contrast with it the wage is 
relatively unimportant, for the worker’s interest in his 
job and therefore his productive efficiency is stimulated 
far more by the sense of economic security than by the 
amount in the pay envelope at the end of the week when 
there is no certainty that it may be depended upon for any 
fixed period.” 

“A direct obligation rests on the industry which employs 
a wage earner to offer him the opportunity to work for such 
wages and for such periods as will furnish him and the 
dependent members of his family food, clothing, and shel- 
ter. These he must have for himself and his dependents, 
whether he is employed or not. If he has no opportunity 
to provide them, the community must, and he and his 
dependents become public charges. But industry owes 
more than a bare subsistance to its workers. We need not 
discuss this obligation from the standpoint of morals or 
ethics. Self interest would seem to demand of an industry 
that it satisfy those needs of the worker which contribute 
to a right mental attitude, as well as his material needs, 
for out of the satisfction of the former grows undivided 
interest in the job, loyalty to the work, unreserved appli- 
cation of energy and good will, all of which constitute the 
basis of industrial morale.” 


The Fair Wage 


The Council then proceeds to define a fair wage. A 
fair wage, in the opinion of the Council, is one which, upon 
an assumption based on statistics as to the duration of 
employment, will satisfy as nearly as possible all of the 
worker’s needs. The adequacy of the wage to satisfy all 
of the worker’s needs is regulated by the cost of living and 
will vary with the fluctuating purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Upon this principle of relating the wage to the cost of 
living, the Council took the average of the wages paid to 
electrical workers in 1914 in the cities of Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Cincinnati, this average to be used as the 
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basis for computing a present fair wage. TheCouncilalso 
took the wholesale price index number published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Dept. of Labor for 
1914 as indicating the purchasing value of the dollar. The 
year 1914 was selected as a base year for both wage and 
index number for two reasons: first, because it was the last 
normal year before the war and, second, it was a relatively 
peaceful year in industry, both of which facts would seem 
to warrant the conclusion that the relation then existing 
between wages and the cost of living was reasonably satis- 
factory to both wage earners and employers. But the 
Council states emphatically in connection with this obser- 
vation that it does not pass judgment on the sufficiency or 
fairness of the wage paid in 1914. The Council then com- 
puted the average wholesale price index number for the 
twelve months ending November 30, 1920, the November 
index number being the last available, and increased the 
wage from the average of 1914 in the same ratio as estab- 
lished by the increase in the index number. The result was 
that the wage for 1921 was fixed at $9.94 per day of 8 hours, 
which the Council increased to $10,00, which was the wage 
prevailing prior to January 21, 1921. The Council 
decided that this wage should continue until July 1, 1921. 

The Council closed its decision with the following 
paragraph: 

“It is the hope of the Council that if changed conditions 
seem to require an adjustment of the wage on July ist, 
the parties will effect that adjustment by the method em- 
ployed in reaching this decision.” There was no strike 
and no lock-out and if the principle and formula employed 
by the Council in effecting this adjustment is again em- 
ployed there will be no future strikes or lock-outs. After 
the decision was handed down an amazing thing happened. 
The local union voluntarily offered to accept a reduction 
in the wage scale. 


The Losses Men Pay 


The New York State Industrial Commission, in its 
October 1920 Bulletin says that during the year ending 
June 30, 1920, there were 10,608,483 days of work lost in 
New York State by reason of strikes and lock-outs. 
At a low daily average wage this means a loss of approxi- 
mately $50 million directly to the industries involved and 
ultimately to society as a whole. Has any one attempted 
to compute the dollar loss in unpaid wages, strike benefits 
paid by the unions, in the non-productivity of contractors 
and to the public as the result of the Boston strike or lock- 
out. The international officers of the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers say that strikes and lock-outs result in 
a dead money loss, and that common business sense dic- 
tates the discard of both strikes and lock-outs as a menas 
of adjusting differences between employers and employees. 


Fault 


While the Detroit dispute is the only one in which the 
Council has handed down a formal written decision, it has 
adjusted many other difficulties all of which easily might 
have resulted in interruptions of work. It has been pub- 
licly stated by one of the international officers of the 
Union that nearly all of the cases dealt with by the Council 
have been submitted in the form of employer complaints, 
and in all cases but one the complaint had merit. It is a 
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highly significant event when a high union official states 
that in all but one of a large number of disagreements 
between employers and wage earners, the condition called 
for correction by the local union. 

The Council is in reality the instrument for national 
joint leadership in an industry united about the interests 
common to both employers and wage earners. It is only a 
matter of time when industrial unity and joint leadership 
will become the prevailing local condition also. What 
that means will be clearly grasped when it is understood 
that many local disturbances are the results of local union 
and employer association politics played for the benefit 
of powerful individuals. 


Knavery 


It may be claimed that such an arrangement will result 
in further expliotation of a helpless public. I would agree 
to that possibility or probability were it not for certain 
fundamental differences between the spirit and purpose of 
this movement toward a strikeless industry and those 
which in the past have resulted in the erection of “stone 
walls” about local centers of building activity, when local 
unions and local employers have adopted the policy of 
“you scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours.” These 
local understandings have been purely local. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has “laws” 
which can be applied to correcting such local conditions. 
But any one who is familiar with the inside workings of 
union organization will understand the difficulties con- 
fronting the international officers in correcting local condi- 
tions through invoking such laws, because of the failure of 
local employers to cooperate. It is my deep conviction 
that the “rottenness” in local union conditions cannot be 
eradicated without the active and interested cooperation of 
local employers. Local union graft has almost become an 
institution because the local union officials have been able 
to work with local employer fools or knaves. Again, it is 
no more than a willing conspiracy. 


Breaking Some Fetters 


It is a relatively simple matter for the electrical industry, 
if it adopts and puts into universal practice the principle 
laid down by the Council in adjusting the Detroit dispute 
for the automatic adjustment of wages for this industry to 
realize a no-strike and no-lock-out condition. But several 
preliminary steps must be taken before such an ideal condi- 
tion can become permanent and national in scope. The 
local unions must break their affiliations with local Building 
Trades Councils and thus free themselves from the obliga- 
tion to go out on sympathetic strike. The local electrical 
employers associations must dissolve their affiliations with 
Building Trades Employers Associations in order to escape 
the necessity of being parties to organized lock-outs. The 
Electrical Contractors Association in New York, or more 
precisely, the individual members withdrew from the 
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Building Trades Employers Association last May. The 
necessity of breaking these local affiliations would, of 
course, be removed if all of the affiliated trades adopted the 


- policy and principle which seems to be in a fair way of 


adoption by the whole of the electrical construction in- 
dustry. The failure of the other building trades to organ- 
ize upon such a basis, calls for a third preliminary step, 
namely, the separate and direct contract for electrical 
work. The necessity for separating the electrical work 
from the general contract arises from the fact that in all 
local building trades employers associations the general 
contractor members show a marked preference in awarding 
sub-contracts to those sub-contractors who are affiliated 
with them and support them in their struggles with the 
wage earners. In every case where a sub-trade associa- 
tion has withdrawn such support from the general con- 
tractors, the latter have endeavored to create new sub- 
contractors who would work with them and support them 
in their destructive policies. 


Separate Contracts 


If the architect and engineer really want a strikeless 
building industry, the way to make it a possibility is to 
aid the electrical trade in its present fight by adopting the 
practice of letting electrical contracts separately to con- 
tractors who can guarantee continuous operation and the 
full cooperation of the organized workers, and gradually 
spreading this practice out to cover each trade which 
adopts the no-strike and no-lock-out policy until such time 
as all of the trades are upon that basis. When that time 
arrives we shall have new local affiliations on both trades 
unions and employers—probably a single organization 
including both employers and wage earners in all of the 
trades and actuated by motives very different from those 
which have largely contributed toward bringing the 
building industry into its present chaotic condition. The 
principle of direct letting of contracts, instead of sublet- 
ting, was approved at the December 1913, Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects. 


Onward 


The electrical construction industry offers a program 
for solving the “labor problem” involved in the work of 
erecting buildings. But that industry and the whole 
building industry will not, by adopting this program, 
remove all possibility of interruption of work. Those 
branches of the industry which produce materials must 
also produce continuously. There are other problems, too, 
just as fundamental, that must ultimately be solved before 
the building industry will operate with minimum friction 
in meeting the needs of men; they are the problems of the 
proper use of credit and of land, for these two factors vitally 
affect all building operations and are basically responsible 
perhaps,"for the so-called industrial conditions with which 
we are now trying to-deal. 
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Nine Illustrations of Old Houses on Long Island, New York 
(Including frontispiece) 


After photographs by 
G. H. Van Anda. 
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The Spanish Linear City 


By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


HE linear city idea has cropped up, independently 
no doubt, and with local modifications, in various 
parts of the world. It was advocated in England 

by Captain J. W. Petavel in his “Coming Triumph of 
Christianity” in 1911. It figures in the prize-winning 
paper by Milo Hastings published in the June, 1919, num- 
ber of THe Journat of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Mr. Hastings says he first published the essential 
idea in 1909. He calls attention to what it has in common 
with Edgar Chambless’s continuous-house idea as set 
forth in Roadtown (1g!0). 

It is the merest justice to point out that undoubted 
priorty belongs to Don Arturo Soria y Mata (now de- 
ceased) of Madrid, who developed the idea in a series of 
articles in E/ Progreso of that city in 1882 and 1883. 
Moreover Sefior Soria’s idea did not remain in the realms 
of theory, but has been embodied in an actual suburb of 
Madrid. The stock company which was to carry out the 
project was incorporated in 1894. The dates leave no 
doubt of the priorty in time of the Spanish linear city, 
both as to its announcement and its realization, as com- 
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Ebenezer Howard 
published his famous book in 1898, and First Garden City 
was incorporated in 1923. 

Senor Hilarion Gonzalez del Castillo, an enthusiastic 
champion of the linear city, claims for it also an essential 
superiority over the English garden city of Howard. To 
the present writer it does not seem that he has proved his 


pared with the English garden city. 


case. It will be convenient to consider briefly: 

1. The theoretical linear city of Sefior Soria. 

2. The actual Ciudad Lineal built by the Compajia 
Madrileiia de Urbanizacion. 

3. The theoretical city which Sefior del Castillo is now 
advocating, which he calls the Linear Garden City. 


The Theoretical Linear City of Sefior Soria 

It is most unlikely that Mr. Howard ever saw or heard 
of Senor Soria’s articles before the publication of “Garden 
Cities of Tomorrow.” Yet much in their mental approach 
and in their social philosophy is similar. Both authors 
were oppressed by the evils of city congestion, lack of 
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sunlight and fresh air, resulting in high death rates. Both 
saw in slum conditions a crime against childhood and 
against civilization. Both recognized that the stream of 
migration would nevertheless continue to flow from the 
country to the city unless some way was found of curing 
the loneliness, the barrenness, the monotony of country 
life. Both said in effect: It is necessary to bring the city 
to the country and the country to the city—to combine 
their advantages and get rid of their disadvantages. 

Seftor Soria pointed out that it was easier and cheaper to 
build a new city than to make over an old one. He made 
a strong plea for scientific town planning as against hap- 
hazard building. He said a house has a plan and the uni- 
verse has a plan. A community needs one too. He 
maintained that transportation is the key problem of 
modern cities and that the quickest and most economical 
transportation for all its inhabitants would be furnished 
if a city were built on both sides of a single street through 
which passed a trolley line. A similar economy would be 
effected in water mains, sewers, telephone and electric light 
wires. He also suggested the possibility of heat from a cen- 
tral plant and pneumatic tubes for mail and parcel delivery. 

He insisted that there should be no tenement houses or 
apartments, no attached or row houses in his city. Every 
dwelling was to be detached and stand in its own garden. 
He was not planning a workingman’s suburb, but a com- 
munity where all economic classes should be found—rich, 
poor, and those between—another point in common with 
Letchworth. Unlike Letchworth, the lots were to be sold, 
but with perpetual restrictions as to building line and the 
area of the lot that could be built on, which was not to 
exceed 20 per cent. 


AMERICAN 
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It is on this large amount of open space and on the in- 
sistence upon detached dwellings that Senor del Castillo 
based much of his early claim for the superiority of the 
Soria idea. But it will be readily seen that there is no 
essential connection between a linear city and detached 
houses or 80 per cent of lots unbuilt on, any more than 
between the English garden city idea and the precise 
formula of twelve families to the acre. It is clearly a 
question, in any particular development, of balancing 
economic conditions against the ideally desirable, How 
far shall we lower standards to let in the man at the bot- 
tom of the economic scale? Most of us will agree that 
detached houses are better than row houses. But it is 
morally certain that the cost of a house and lot at Ciudad 
Lineal puts them beyond the reach of the unskilled wage 
earner. And it is to be observed that Senor del Castillo 
himself has dropped his insistence on detached houses and 
80 per cent of lots unbuilt on in his last project for a Bel- 
gian linear city.! 

Senor Soria hardly conceived his linear city as an urban 
entity, for he imagined it indefinitely prolongable—from 
Cadiz to St. Petersburg, he said, or from Brussels to Pekin. 
He prophesied a day when Spain would be a network of 
linear cities, the triangular hinterland given over to 
farming, but the farmers living on the lines of urbanization. 


The Ciudad Lineal of Madrid 
The writings and speeches of Sefior Soria inspired a few 
enthusiasts to incorporate the Compania Madrilena de 
Urbanizacion, on March 3, 1894, as a stock company with 
an authorized capital of two and a half million pesetas 


1 Projet de Cité Linéaire Belge, 1919. 
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(a little short of $500,000 at normal rates of exchange). 
This has been gradually increased to twenty-eight million 
pesetas. The shares are of 500 pesetas each (roughly 
$100). The subscribers of the first 500 shares elected the 
officers and governing board and made Sefior Soria the 
active director of the enterprise. 

The plan was to construct a circular linear city around 
Madrid, about 50 kilometers in length when complete, at a 
distance from the capital of 7 or 8 kilometers (4.5 to § 
miles). A little over one-tenth of this (5200 meters) has 
been completed and another section of 8 kilometers started. 
Lack of adequate funds has hampered the company from 
the start. Obstacles of inertia, skepticism, and active 
hostility had to be overcome. To secure the land for the 
first section of 5200 meters, running from the Aragon road 
near Pueblo Nuevo to the Pine Grove of Chamartin, it was 
necessary to purchase from more than 100 owners! Money 
borrowed by the company had at first to pay 10 per cent 
interest, only gradually reduced to 9, 8 and 7. The stock 
is said by the company to pay 8 per cent, but when it began 
to pay such dividends, or whether they have been contin- 
uous, is not stated. The first 1500 shares of stock sub- 
scribed to, each carried a building lot as a bonus. At the 
time of the publication of an elaborate illustrated book' 


1 Datos acerca de la Ciudad Lineal, 1911, 86 pp. 
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by the company in 1911, 680 dwellings had been erected, 
housing a winter population of 4000, with considerably 
more in summer. 

One of the big achievements of the company is the setting 
out of more than 80,000 trees. Only those who know the 
arid, treeless plain which surrounds Madrid can fully 
realize the blessing conferred by such a bower of green. 

The Compafia Madrileia de Urbanizacién by no means 
confines itself to laying out its town and selling lots. In 
1g11 it had built and was operating 49 kilometers of trolley 
line and had 17 more under construction. (Senor del 
Castillo believes in this policy and considers it a great mis- 
take to abandon valuable franchises to outsiders.) It 
installed and administers a water system (Senor del Cas- 
tillo feels that in order to encourage the free use of water, 
it should be supplied at cost or below, the company re- 
couping itself through the trolley line.) It furnishes 
electricity, both for light and power. It contracts for and 
builds the houses to be erected in Ciudad Lineal and also 
accepts building contracts in Madrid. It manufactures 
its own brick and tiles from clay obtained in its grading 
operations. It has a printing press and issues a bulletin 
three times a month. It operates stores. It has a nursery 
from which it supplies trees and shrubs. It has an employ- 
ment agency which undertakes to furnish residents of the 
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Ciudad Lineal with servants. It has a savings bank with 
deposits of over 14,000,000 pesetas. And, finally, it has 
built an amusement park containing an open air theater 
and concert hall, restaurant, merry-go-round, foot-ball 
field, and numerous other attractions, not only for the 
recreation of the residents, but to draw people out from 
Madrid during the heated season. 

Whether it is wise or safe for a housing company to 
undertake so many and diverse forms of business, is open 
to serious question. It is contrary to British and American 
practice, but it is always possible that our practice has 
been short-sighted. It raises the question (as does the 
8 per cent dividend the company has undertaken to pay) 
as to the status of the organization, or rather it would seem 
to class the undertaking definitely as a money-making 
venture rather than as one for civic improvement. This 
may be the reason why, in spite of much urging, the 
Spanish government has failed to declare it “de utilidad 
publico,” (of public utility—in the British, not the Ameri- 
can sense) conferring on it the right of expropriating land 
and various other privileges. British housing companies, 
in order to qualify as public utility societies and receive 
government loans at low rates of interest, have to limit 
their dividends to 5 per cent, the German societies to 
4 per cent. 

There are other points which indicate how far the pro- 
jectors of Ciudad Lineal are from conceiving of it as a 
philanthrophy. They sell their lots and build houses, 
either for cash or on a twenty-year payment plan. The 
latter involves a cash payment of 20 per cent and the rest in 
equal monthly instalments. The interest rate on unpaid 
balances in the case of land is not stated. In the case of 
houses, it is called “rent” and calculated at the rate of 
g per cent, which is cheap if the company pays taxes, 
insurance and repairs, and dear if the purchaser does it. 
Title does not pass till payments are completed. A dis- 
count of 10 per cent is allowed for cash payments. So far, 
so good. But note that in case of arrears, the land—and 
all previous payments—is forfeited after three months 
(six months in case of the death of the purchaser), and the 
house after only fifteen days. Probably, in practice, this 
last clause is not enforced in all its severity, but its mere 
existence is rather appalling. Another point which gives 
a shock to American preconceived ideas is the absence of 
sewers. The company advises the home builder to con- 
struct two cesspools in his back yard about 60 feet deep, 
and optimistically states that they will not need to bother 
about sewers for a hundred years. 

The Ciudad Lineal has modified Sefior Soria’s rigidly 
one-street idea to the extent of developing one block on 
each side of the central avenue. This involves short 
transverse streets and longitudinal boundary streets. By 
requiring that houses on the main avenue shall have a 
minimum of three lots and on the transverse streets of 
two lots, while on the boundary streets a single lot may 
be built on, workingmen’s houses tend automatically to 
seek the boundary streets and middle-class houses the cross 
streets, while the houses of the wealthy adorn the principal 
thoroughfare. All the lots are of standard size, containing 400 
square meters, or roughly, our familiar 0 ft. by 100 ft. site. 

The company published in 1911 a series of elevations, 
floor plans and cost estimates of nineteen types of dwellings 
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ranging from a workingman’s four-room cottage without 
bath, costing about $700, to a two-story, basement and 
attic villa with ten rooms, bath, terrace and sun parlor 
for about $12,000. Attractive middle class houses of 
from 7 to g rooms and bath were obtainable for from 
$2,000 to $3,000. The writer has been unable to obtain 
information as to present day prices. A very good point 
is the price per cubic meter given for each type of house, 
whereby the purchaser may calculate the cost of changes he 
wishes to make in the sizes of rooms from those given in 
the plan. An example of the varying emphasis in different 
countries is furnished by the plans for workingmen’s 
houses, which, in the case of the cheapest one referred to 
above, called for brick walls twelve inches thick, and in 
the case of all other types ($800 and up) for walls eighteen 
inches thick, although they had no baths, nor even, ap- 
parently, running water inside the house. ! 


1 We should not forget, however, that we have a great deal of housing for 
working people in the United States, considered ‘‘model’’ by those re- 
sponsible for it, which contains no bath, and some which is without running 
water. Nor should the statement be omitted that both Sefior Soria and 
Sefior del Castillo in their writings advocate the standard of a bath in 
every house. 
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StREET ELEVATION—BELGIAN LINEAR CITY 


It is stated that the death-rate in Ciudad Lineal is much 
lower than in Madrid and the children much healthier. 
One can well believe it. But it is to be regretted that no 
supporting statistics appear to be available, and that no 
such comparative study has been undertaken of the 
physical development of children as in the case of Liverpool 
and Port Sunlight or Birmingham and Bournmouth. 
Sefior Soria gave the death-rate in Madrid in 1894 as 
40 per 1000. So there was ample room for improvement. 
The dark-room evil is especially prevalent in Madrid and 
is not limited to the houses of the poor. To sum up: 
The Compafiia Madrilefia de Urbanizacion, whether wise 
in all its policies or not, has created the most beautiful 
suburb of Madrid and made a real contribution to the cause 
of better health and better housing in Spain. 


The Linear Garden City Advocated by Don 
Hilarion Gonzalez del Castillo 


It is interesting to note that Sefior del Castillo, who in 
1913 was arguing for the ‘all around superiority of the 
Spanish linear city to the English garden city,’ had, 


1See the pamphlet report, La Cité Linéaire which Sefior del Castillo pre- 
pared for the Compafiia Madrilefia de Urbanizacién to present to the 
1er Congrés International de |’ Art de Construire Villes et Organization de la 
Vie Municipale, at Ghent in 1913 (French translation by M. Georges 
Benoit-Lévy). See also his Spanish pamphlet published during the same 
year, Ciudades Jardines y Ciudades Lineales. 


by 1919, in his Projet de Cité Linéaire Belge already 
alluded to, prepared for the Reconstruction Exposition 
at Brussels, considerably modified his views in the direc- 
tion of the garden city. He retains, of course, the fun- 
damental idea of a central axial avenue with its trolley line. 
But he has broadened his territory till it contains two other 
longitudinal avenues on each side, or five in all. He has 
also established zones. His central, or urban, zone is 
not confined to residences, but it excludes factories. These 
are to be found in the industrial belt at each side, between 
Avenues A and B. Workingmen’s homes he pictures in 
the industrial belt at the very door of the factory. Beyond 
Avenue B on each side is an agricultural belt for dairy 
farms and market gardens, which must be kept as such in 
perpetuity (the English idea again), and beyond that is a 
forest belt. This latter is drawn also across the two ends 
to make it really an urban entity and not just a built-up 
road. With this object in mind, and also to take away 
the reproach of monotony, he has placed a forum or civic 
center in the middle of his city. He places the maximum 
number of inhabitants at 60,000, where the city is 10 
kilometers long and 2340 meters in width. 

He considers the best agency for carrying out such a 
project a private company with commercial gain as its 
main object, but with high ideals of public usefulness. 
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He feels, however, that it should receive government en- 
couragement, at least in the form of franchises and the 
right of expropriation. There is a project on foot in Chile 
for linear farm colonies. Sefior del Castillo is at work on 
plans for a linear garden city in Argentina. He wants to 
see the idea tried out in the United States, having more 
faith than we deserve, perhaps, in the vision and initiative 
of Americans. 

The writer is indebted to Sefior del Castillo for the facts 
contained in this article, although the conclusions drawn 
are her own. She takes this opportunity of expressing her 
obligation to him as well as her complete concurrence in 
his ideal and that of Senor Soria: “To every family a 
house, and to every house a garden.” 


From France 


As life is renewed on every hand in France, committees 
are formed both in the great cities and in the smallest 
villages for the purpose of erecting monuments to the dead 
of the Great War. Considerable sums have been raised. 
Competitions are organized for the cities of Hyéres, Oloron, 
Laval, le Havre, Alger and Lyons. The competitions of 
le Havre and Alger are about to be decided. That of 
Lyons has just been judged. First places were won by 
Tony-Garnier, Robert Giroud and Roux-Spitz, who will 
collaborate to work out a definite project, the first competi- 
tion being held merely to obtain ideas on the character and 
importance of the monument and especially on the question 
of site. 

The allied nations also have their monuments. There 
have been, it seems, great projects prepared by Canada in 
honour of her heroes fallen on Vimy crest, another also 
to commemorate the battles which took place during a 
month on the plateau of Notre Dame de Lorette. The 
site is marvellous, overlooking the whole plain between 
Lens and Arras. I would see there a magnificent Campo 
Santo, whose portico, sheltering the memorial stones, 
should also enclose a votive chapel for pilgrims. The 
Americans are planning a monument in memory of their 
terrible struggle in Belleau Wood. A great competition 
recently held will give Dormans a memorial of the Victory 
of the Marne. The choice of its site was entrusted to 
Marshal Foch. At the close of the competition the prize 
was awarded to the architects Gras and Rousselot. Mag- 
nificent designs were submitted, including a very curious 
one by Bigot. 

The Carnegie endowment has just given a very con- 
siderable sum toward restoring the library of Reims, 
which was one of the most precious and most important 
ones in France. It contained 130,000 volumes, one third 
of which were saved, owing to the persistent courage of 
certain citizens, notably of M. Loriquet, the custodian. 
They were thus enabled to rescue the manuscripts, the 
rare books, the emblazoned bindings, all the treasures. 
In the words of M. Pol Neveux, “the heart of the library 
is intact.” 

The United States has very generously come to our aid. 
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On the suggestion of Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, and of Mr. Elihu Root, who 
have both so often shown their sympathy for France, the 
Carnegie endowment has presented the city of Reims the 
sum of $200,000, which will allow of constructing a prac- 
tical library to house 350,000 volumes. What finer mark 
of friendship could America show us? 

Close by the martyred cathedral will arise the new 
library, whose plans have been entrusted to an architect 
of Reims, M. Max Sainsaulieu. The vestibule will have a 
monumental character, and they say will be adorned with 
some admirable fragments of statuary of Reims dating 
from the 13th century. The tapestries which form part 
of the city treasure will serve as mural decoration. The 
work will be carried on rapidly, and it is hoped that in 1921 
Mr. Butler may be able to come himself to lay the first 
stone of the monument, whereof he is somewhat the spiri- 
tual father, and for which fervent thanks are due to the 
administrators of the Carnegie fund. 

The Federation of French Architectural Societies has 
just organized its bureau, whose president is M. Cor- 
donnier. The Federation is the league of all affiliated 
societies, particularly the Central Society (the “Société 
des Architectes diplémés’’), and the Society of Architects 
of the Provinces. We know what efforts have been made 
by the American Institute, and especially by Mr. Whitaker, 
to have the national federations, English, French and 
American, gathered together to unite their organizations 
and defend our professional interests. The cohesion of all 
these great societies should improve the position of archi- 
tects, better explain their réle to the public and interest the 
latter in the present important work of reconstruction and 
development of cities. “Urbanism,” a modern science, 
and the studies which it proposes at this time, so interesting 
from the social view-point, might gain much by it. 

On Wednesday, the 28th of January, in the Place de 
l’Etoile, we attended the burial of the Unknown Soldier 
under the Arc de Triomphe. That impressive and simple 
scene was staged in the magnificent setting of the monu- 
ment veiled in a thin blue mist. All divisions of the army 
were represented, and formed around the Arc as it were 
a wreath of myosotis. That symbolic tint (“forget-me- 
not”) of horizon blue revealed itself through the haze and 
melted into the shadow; a faint sun-ray scarcely pierced 
the clouds. 

The scene deserved to be painted by a Raffet, and re- 
called to me the “nocturnal reviews” in the great litho- 
graph that appeared some years ago in THE JourRNAL. 
The monument is nothing more than a great rectangular 
block of granite; it is placed under the arch on the side 
toward the Champs Elysées. Throngs filed silently for 
several days past that tomb at once so modest and so im- 
posing; the humblest citizens came to drop their little 
bouquet of violets in homage to that unnamed hero, the 
simple soldier who deserved so well of his country. Our 
journals report General Pershing’s proposal that the United 
States shall also have their tomb of an unknown hero 
built in the National Cemetery at Arlington. 

Jean Paut Ataux 
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THE SHOT TOWER IN BALTIMORE 


The Shot Tower in Baltimore 
Ts threatened destruction of the Shot Tower in 


Baltimore has brought forth vigorous protests 

from various societies and individuals interested 
in preserving the distinctive features of that city. The 
municipal authorities have responded to this expression 
of public sentiment by introducting an ordinance in the 
City Council empowering the city to acquire the tower 
and adjacent property. It is proposed to preserve this 
structure as a public monument, perhaps using the build- 
ing at the side as a civic museum, and developing about 
it a small park or playground, much needed in this neigh- 
borhood. 
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At one time there were in Baltimore at least three shot 
towers. The oldest, known as the Baltimore Shot Tower, 
stood on the west side of Gay Street, north of Fayette. 
It was built in 1823, by one Jacob Wolfe, to a height va- 
riously given as 160 and 187 feet. This tower was taken 
down in January 1845. Another stood on Eutaw Street 
near Camden, but there seem to be no data for determining 
either its date of erection, or its dimensions, although we 
know that it was pulled down in 1851. The existing shot 
tower, claimed to be within a few feet of the highest ever 
built, stands on the corner of Fayette and Front Streets. 
The corner-stone was laid on the second of June 1828 by 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the last surviving signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. It was built for the 
Phoenix Company by the Jacob Wolfe who five years be- 
fore had shown his skill as a tower builder on Gay 
Street. 

The stone foundation walls are said to rest on rock seven- 
teen feet below grade and to be ten feet wide at the base 
and six feet at the top. The weight at the base has been 
estimated at six and one half tons a square foot. The 
circular brick wall, which has an incline of about one half 
inch to the foot, starts at the grade with a base of several 
projecting courses. It is four feet six inches thick for a 
height of about fifty feet, then it drops off four inches at 
each story until it reaches the top with a thickness of 
twenty-one inches. The whole is crowned with an 
eighteen inch thick parapet wall, making the summit of 
the tower two hundred and thirty four feet above the 
ground. 

These walls were built from the inside, that is without 
exterior scaffolding, about 1,100,000 brick having been 
used in the work. They are a hand made, wood burned, 
sand brick of uniform size and color, laid four courses to 
10 inches, one course of headers to every three of 
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stretchers. The brick measures 8 1/8” x 2 1/8” x 4”. 


The joints have been slightly raked out by the action of 


the weather, but, except for a few re-pointed spots near the 
base, the surface, which has taken on a deep red tone, has 
apparently never been touched. 

The firm that furnished this brick was founded in 1818 
and is still in existence, the present members being the 
fourth generation of brickmakers. At one time their 
brick was in great demand throughout the country be- 
cause of its uniform size and cherry red color, having been 
shipped to such distance points as San Francisco and New 
Orleans, and the Cornelius Vanderbilt house is an example 
of its use in New York City. 

The interior of the Shot Tower was divided into stories 
by wooden platforms supported on heavy wood girders 
built into the walls. A stairway following the interior 
face of the wall connected these platforms, in the center 
of each of which was a hatchway, leaving the middle of 
the tower open from top to bottom for dropping the lead. 
This interior was destroyed by fire in 1878. 

The Merchants Shot Company, a successor to the 
Phoenix Company, modestly claimed to make the most per- 
fect Drop Shot in the world, because the firm foundation 
and general substantial character of its tower secured it 
against vibration, an essential feature for the perfection 
of shot, and that even in the heaviest gales the maximum 
vibration did not exceed four inches. The following is 
quoted from this company’s advertisement for the year 
1873: “Having all the new and most approved machinery 
for the manufacture of Drop and Mould Shot and Bar 
Lead, the quality of our manufactured articles in sizes, 
style and finish is not excelled in the world.” 

The method of making shot in the Baltimore tower has 
been described as follows: The lead was hoisted to the 
various levels called dropping stations by an endless chain. 
At each station was a brick furnace over which the lead 
was melted in wide, flat kettles. It was alloyed, princi- 
pally with arsenic, and ready for dropping. A perforated 
basin, about twelve inches in diameter, was suspended 
over the hatchway by a holder attached to one of the 
hatchway posts, the size of the perforations corresponding 
to the size of shot desired. 

The molten lead was dipped out of the kettles by long 
handled ladles and poured into the basins. The descending 
streams of metal separated into exactly spherical globules, 
which were cooled in passing through the air and finally 
fell into a tank of water at the bottom. The largest shot 
was dropped from the greatest elevation, the small shot 
from the middle floor. From the tank the shot was ladled 
into a dryer and then into a rapidly revolving cask where 
black lead was added. The swift rotary motion soon 
produced a high polished shot, which was next taken in- 
to the finishing room, adjoining the tower, where it was 
rolled down an incline to separate the perfect from the 
imperfect, the former running freely down the incline, 
while the latter hesitated and was lost, remelted and given 
another chance. The good shot was passed to the sifting 
case which contained a series of sieves of different sizes, 
the largest at the top. As the shot descended each sieve 
received that suited to its size. The assorted shot was 
then put into boxes, or tubes, weighted into bags of twenty 
five pounds each, and was ready for shipment. 

Laurence Hatt Fow er. 
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The Progress of the Building Guilds in Great Britain 


By G. D. H. COLE 


' N TORK under Guild conditions is now in pro- 
gress on about seventeen important housing 
contracts for public authorities in various 

parts of England and Wales and, in addition, the Build- 
ing Guilds are making a beginning in the sphere of 
housing and interior finish work for private purchasers. 
Thus, the great experiment in industrial self-govern- 
ment which was launched by the building workers in 
Manchester little more than a year ago, has already 
become an important practical force in the world of 
industry. The path of its development has been by 
no means smooth and, as the Guilds advance, the diffi- 
culties in their way become constantly greater; more 
and more opposition is aroused and although the move- 
ment continues to spread like wild-fire amongst the 
building trade workers and is attracting more and more 
attention on the part of workers in other industries, 
every advance which takes place in these spheres has 
the effect of stimulating an intensified opposition. 


Guild Costs 


As I write, the first authentic figures dealing with 
the cost of building under Guild conditions, have just 
been published. These relate to the first houses actually 
completely on the site at Bentley in Yorkshire, a mining 
area, in which the Local Guild Committee has under- 
taken an important contract for the Urban District 
Council. The certified figures for the first two houses 
completed, show that the total cost works out at just 
under £1,520 or £760 per house. ‘These figures in- 
clude the whole cost of production, materials, wages, 
carriage and carting charges and every supplementary 
charge. They include also the 5% establishment 
charge, recognized in the contract between the Guild 
and the local authority, and the special allocation of £40 
a house agreed to by the Ministry of Health for the 
purpose of enabling the Guild, in accordance with its 
principle of industrial maintenance, to afford continu- 
ous full-time pay, irrespective of weather conditions 
and casual unemployment, to all workers employed on 
Guild work. Of this £1,520, £457 represents the 
ordinary wage charge and another £80, the charge for 
continuous pay. Carriage and carting are a very small 
element and almost the whole of the remaining charge 
is for materials. It is not possible to give similar item- 
ized accounts for work done by private contractors in 
the same area; but it is known that, on the two houses 
with which this account deals, the saving to the local 
government authorities by employing the Guild rather 
than a private contractor amounts to something over 
£400, or rather over 20 per cent. This comparison is 


based on the actual prices charged by private contrac- 
tors for the erection of exactly similar houses in the 
same district. 

Thus, the first authentic figures go far towards sub- 
stantiating the contention of the Buillding Guild lead- 
ers that they will be able, by bringing a new motive of 
public service into play, to achieve not only better con- 
ditions for the workers employed, but also a big re- 
duction to the public in the cost of the houses which are 
being erected for it. Figures for other areas have, 
at present, come to hand only in a provisional form; 
but no figure that has yet been produced shows a saving 
of less than £150 per house when Guild building is 
compared with work undertaken by private contractors. 
Guild figures for South Wales, where a great deal of 
Guild work is in progress, are now in preparation and 
it is known that these will show a saving of something 
like the same amount as that which is shown in the 
Yorkshire case which I have quoted above. 


The Government Embargo 


The publication of these figures and of the others 
which will shortly follow them, should serve to bring 
to a head the struggle which has for some time been 
proceeding between the Building Guilds on the one 
side and the Ministry of Health and the employers’ 
organizations behind it, on the other. A long time back 
the Ministry of Health announced that it was only pre- 
pared to endorse Guild contracts on a strictly experi- 
mental basis and that it would, for the present, limit 
the number of Guild contracts over the whole country 
to twenty. These twenty contracts are all filled up 
and the result has been, that in at least a hundred 
areas, the Guild workers are all ready to get to work 
but can receive no contracts because of the embargo 
which has been placed upon them by the Ministry of 
Health. Local authorities in many of these areas 
would willingly accept the Guild tenders, which have 
in practically all cases been considerably lower than the 
tenders submitted by private contractors, but the re- 
sponsible local government officers and committees have 
been told that it is useless for them even to consider 
Guild tenders because the Ministry of Health will not 
be prepared to endorse them even if they are accepted 
by the local authorities. 

This position by itself would be bad enough, for it 
means that the greatest experiment of modern times in 
the organization of industry on a basis of public service 
and economic self-government without any intervention 
of private profit, is being deliberately stifled by the op- 
position of the Government, which is carrying out, in 
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this matter, the will of the organized building trade 
employers. But the position is far worse than this; for 
not only does the Ministry of Health refuse at present 
to endorse further contracts, it has also intimated that, 
even if it does agree at a later stage to a further exten- 
sion of the Guild movement, it will demand a new re- 
vision of the present terms of contract, which were 
agreed to by it last year, on the ground that these rep- 
resent a “preferential treatment” of the Guilds in com- 
parison with the terms accorded to the private con- 
tractor. This contention is based on the special allo- 
cation of £40 per house, for the purpose of providing 
continuous pay for the Guild workers, which is includ- 
ed in all the present contracts. The employers con- 
tend that this is “preferential treatment,” on the ground 
that they are not allowed, over and above their con- 
tract prices, to add a similar sum in order to afford this 
continuous pay to their workers. This argument is 
sufficiently ridiculous for two reasons. In the first 
place, the employers have most vehemently asserted that 
they are not prepared on any consideration to accept 
the principle of “continuous pay,” and it is surely ridic- 
ulous for them to protest that they are not granted a 
concession which they do not want. In the second 
place, even if it were supposed that they were pre- 
pared to grant continuous pay to their workers, their 
contention would amount to demanding that, over and 
above their profits, which are believed to be none too 
small, they should be allowed to make a special charge, 
at the consumers’ expense, for the granting of this con- 
tinuous pay. 


Profit 


The Guilds, on the other hand, refuse to work for 
profit. If they can build for less than their estimate, 
this means not so much more into their own pockets, 

- but an equivalent reduction in the charge actually made 

to the person or authority for which the houses are 
being built. But, while the Guilds waive and repudi- 
ate all claim to profit, they insist that the worker who 
works without profit must have the measure of security 
which is represented by the concession of continuous 
pay. This, they say, is a legitimate part of the cost of 
production and as such they claim the right to charge 
it. If under these conditions when this charge has 
been met, the Guild prices, as in the instances quoted 
above, work out at far less than the prices charged by 
the private contractors, which include their profits, 
then surely it is ridiculous to claim that the Guilds, 
which are building for less than the private contractors, 
are receiving preferential treatment, if their contracts 
are considered and accepted. 

The present attitude of the Ministry of Health is 
undoubtedly due directly to that of the building trade 
employers. When the Guilds were first launched, the 
employers were quite certain that they were purely a 
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wild-cat scheme and that, if they were let alone, they 
would soon collapse of their own inherent absurdity. 
They, therefore, used no strenuous efforts to prevent the 
early development of the Guilds; but as soon as they 
realized that the Guilds meant business and that they 
were actually producing at a considerably lower cost, 
than the private employer was prepared to emulate, all 
his forces of opposition were aroused. Mr. Stephen 
Easton, ex-president of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, occupied at that time an 
important position as Housing Adviser at the Ministry 
of Health. He resigned this position as a protest 
against the “preferential treatment” accorded to the 
Guilds. At once the Ministry of Health, obedient as 
usual to the will of the big employers, came to heel and 
issued its repudiation of the principle of continuous pay, 
to which it had istelf agreed only a few months before. 
Since then, matters have dragged on and the develop- 
ment of the Guilds has been restricted; but the Minis- 
try of Health was compelled to withdraw from its at- 
tempt to repudiate its own agreement that it would 
endorse Guild contracts up to the number of twenty. 
Work on these twenty contracts is therefore proceeding 
and the results should be sufficient to enable the Guilds 
to give a convincing demonstration of the superiority of 
the new economic system which they represent. 


Craftsmanship 


It is interesting to note the reaction which the un- 
doubted success of the Building Guilds, in the work 
on which they are engaged, in securing from the opera- 
tives a more willing response and a higher level of 
craftsmanship is producing in business circles. Mr. 
Stephen Easton recently addressed, on this question, a 
meeting of the Master Builders in the Manchester area. 
He said that “one thing which the Guilds had demon- 
strated was that many workmen (in contract work) 
were doing less than a half-day’s work for a full day’s 
wage. It was boasted that on Guild work a man would 
lay seven hundred to eight hundred bricks a day. On 
the other housing schemes the amount laid was less 
than half of that and it was indeed a standing disgrace 
to the Nation and to the trade concerned. They must 
do all in their power to eradicate this evil.”—(Man- 
chester Guardian report.) 

This observation reveals the extent to which the 
master builders fail to understand the arguments on 
which Guildsmen base their contentions in favor of the 
superiority of the Guild system, that is, industrial self- 
government over the present economic order. Guilds- 
men always contend that, if two conditions were satis- 
fied, that is, if the worker knew that he was working 
directly for the service of the public and not for private 
profit and if, further, the responsibility for organizing 
his industry as a public service were thrown directly 
upon him by the adoption of the principle of self-gov- 
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ernment, the result would be to bring a new motive 
into play and to secure work greatly superior both in 
quantity and in quality to that which is done under 
the existing system. ‘This argument has been scoffed 
at by the employers, who have said that self-govern- 
ment would merely mean more slacking on the part of 
the workers. But, in fact, the progress on the Guild 
contracts have so far abundantly confirmed the correct- 
ness of the Guildsmens’ contentions. This is begin- 
ning to be admitted; but the moral which the employ- 
ers now draw is, not that it is urgently necessary to use 
to the full, this new motive of public service which is so 
manifestly lacking in the ordinary working of private 
enterprise, but that the building workers are “slackers” 
because they will not produce, under conditions of 
private enterprise, the same amount and quality of work 
as they will produce under the quite different conditions 
of Guild service. 


The Public as Arbiter 


It will be the public which will ultimately decide the 
issue between these rival contentions. If it can be 
shown to the public that the adoption of the Guild 
method means cheaper and better production and that 
workmen will work for the Guilds as they cannot be 
persuaded to work for the private profit of the build- 
ing employers, then I think, the public will insist that 
the Government, instead of restricting and hamper- 
ing as far as it possibly can the development of the 
Guild movement, shall use every effort to secure the 
widest adoption of Guild methods in public housing 
work. It will, of course, not be easy, in face of the 
strength of the opposition, to secure adequate publicity, 
even if the most startling facts showing the superiority 
of the Guild movement are brought forward ; but, if the 
facts can be brought home to the public, there is little 
doubt what its answer will be. For what the British 
public wants is houses, well built, at such a cost of con- 
struction as will enable them to be let at reasonable 
rents. If the Guilds can supply this need and the pri- 
vate contractor cannot, Guildsmen will have the strong- 
est of all possible arguments with which to prove to the 
public the soundness of their contention, which it will 
be no longer possible to dismiss as a visionary and im- 
practicable dream, in face of the actual achievement se- 


cured by the Building Guilds. 


Dilution 


Side by side with this struggle, which is centered 
around the development of the Building Guild move- 
ment, another struggle closely related to it has been 
developing in the building industry generally. The 
Government has now pledged its full assistance to the 
employers in introducing a general system of dilution 
throughout the industry. Under the system it is pro- 
posed that ex-service men shall be employed on build- 


ing work at considerably less than trades union rates 
of wages. The employers have accepted the scheme 
and are expected to make an attempt to put it into 
force almost immediately. It will undoubtedly be re- 
sisted with the whole force of the building trades 
unions and a general stoppage of the building industry 
may be the result. This stoppage, however, is not 
likely to effect the progress of work on the Guild con- 
tracts and it may thus afford a further opportunity for 
the Guilds to demonstrate their superiority from the 
point of view of serving the public. There is, how- 
ever, considerable suspicion in British labour circles 
that the dispute about dilution is being deliberately fos- 
tered with a view to the breaking up of the power of 
the building trades unions; for the employers are be- 
lieved to hold that, if they can beat the unions to their 
knees, it will not be difficult for them to liquidate the 
menace of the Guilds and to maintain the embargo on 
Guild work which they have compelled the Ministry 
of Health to interpose. It is an interesting struggle 
and it has the advantage over most industrial struggles 
in that it is really about something important. For the 
point at issue is really nothing less than the relative ad- 
vantages of forms of production for profit on the one 
hand, and of the Guild system of production at cost 
price for public service under conditions of full indus- 
trial self-government, on the other. It would take a 
bold man to prophesy which will be victorious. 


The English Building Guilds 
A COMMENT—By WILLIAM STANLEY PARKER 


N MR. TEAD’S most interesting analysis of the origin 
; and operation of the Building Trades Guilds, on page 
36 of the February 1921 Journat, he writes as follows: 
“The difference between this form of contract and the 
usual ‘cost-plus’ contract is important, however, for the 
ten per cent added is in this case added to material and 
manual labor costs in order to cover administrative costs. 
No profit is expected or calculated for. Under American 
cost-plus contracts, of course, the ten per cent would be 
the per cent of profit over and above all costs.” 

I believe this to be to a certain extent in error and also 
misleading, and to contain a point that is significant to the 
consideration of the whole question of the guilds. In the 
“American cost-plus contracts” as most of us know them, 
the percentage added, be it 10% or otherwise, and it is 
frequently less, covers generally two items, the “main 
office overhead” and the “profit.” We are all aware that 
in many war contracts the “main office overhead” was 
practically eliminated as all the work was done at the field 
office and the percentage in that case was all “profit.” 

But what does this word “profit” as so used mean? 
Mr. Tead says, as quoted above, that “No profit is expected 
or calculated for.” But everybody connected with the 
work is paid for his services, so why should there be any 
other “profit”? 

In work done by a general contractor under our usual 
system, the individual or members of the firm get no 
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renumeration except out of this frequently execrated 
“profit.” Their salary, renumeration, whatever you wish 
to call it, is speculative. It depends on their ability to get 
enough contracts to keep their “overhead” elements busy; 
on their ability to direct the general policies and the de- 
tailed organization and administration of these contracts 
with economy and despatch; upon the net result of the 
accuracy and errors of their subordinates in estimating 
the work, and carrying it through; upon unexpected in- 
creases in freight rates, or labor, or other expenses, which 
they may be unable to pass on to the owner under the 
terms of their contract. 

As a net result of these and other elements there is left 
over at the end of the operation a certain sum referred to 
as profit but which is nothing more nor less than the 
salary of the individual or individuals who form the 
contracting party. Frequently it is less than nothing and is 
then taken out of their general reserve of capital, accumu- 
lated as a background, an expansion joint to cover these 
emergencies in their business. 

There is a desire on the part of labor to eliminate the so- 
called “profits” along the line and so reduce the cost of 
building. They desire to eliminate the general contractor, 
but do they? It seems to me it is a question of a rose 
under another name. The general contractor is the 
coordinator of the various elements and agencies involved 
in a building contract. This force they do not eliminate 
even in the guilds. 

Mr. Tead states (page 35) that, “there is no disposition 
to ignore the value or the relative scarcity of organizing 
and directing ability; but the policy is nevertheless to 
induce managerial and technical workers who are suf- 
ficiently interested in ge®jng the guild idea into action to 
“volunteer for service” and take somewhat less in salary 
than they might command in the open market.” Here 
would seen to be the element of saving, which is not the 
elimination of profit, but the getting of service at bargain 
rates, always legitimate and desirable if it can be done 
without getting a bargain-quality of service at thesame time. 

In the case of the guild there appears to be a general 
directing body called the district guild committee, which is 
elected as described in Mr. Tead’s article and becomes the 
“corporate entity” known as the “Guild of Builders, Ltd.” 
It appears that this guild committee is the legal entity 
which transacts the business and is “authorized to carry 
on the work of Builders, Decorators and General Con- 
tractors.” 

It is not specifically stated, but, in view of the magnitude 
of the work, I am led to assume that the men delegated to 
act as this committee, for a term of one year at a time, give 
their entire time to the work. I assume therefore, that 
they are given some adequate salary for this service. If 
so, (and I cannot imagine such a board being an unpaid 
board working merely in spare hours after their various 
day’s work was done) then we have here in this board of 
twenty to thirty members, the group of general administra- 
tors that take the place, the duties and the remuneration 
which the General Contractor himself takes under the usual 
American system. Under them there is a Secretary who 
has major executive responsibility and salaried superin- 
tendents and managers who have “large scope on the actual 
construction operations.” 
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I see here all the normal and necessary elements of a 
General Contractor’s organization, all properly remunerated 
for their services, those in major control, however, taking 
a more modest remuneration than they might succeed in 
getting if they went “on their own.” 

I feel, therefore, and have endeavored to show by the 
above analysis, that it is erroneous to intimate that the 
guild idea involves a fundamental economy through the 
elimination of “profit.” It seems to me it involves an 
element of cost for a large and rather complicated organiza- 
tion that may well prove to more than offset the saving 
in the salaries of the major executives. 

The guild idea doesn’t eliminate the General Contractor 
or his profit. It simply, or perhaps rather complicatedly, 
substitutes a cooperating group for an individual or a 
firm. A great opportunity however lies in the guild idea, 
to bring back to the worker an interest in his work, 
which shall make him a fully productive factor, and make 
him reject the rules built up by his own organizations 
wherever those rules are unjust, artificial and selfishly con- 
ceived, and so develop the whole group of building 
mechanics as a single, harmonious cooperative group, 
working for their own best interests through the best 
interests of their industry, rather than a group of warring 
bodies each intent only on getting his own pound of flesh 
from the body of his own industry, regardless of the 
effect on the health of that industry. 

There lies one of the great needs of the building in- 
dustry in this country, which must be met some way or 
other. 


Correspondence 


Labor and the Housing Problem 


“ And a man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 


To THE Epitor oF THE JouRNAL: 

In the interest of the laboring man and mechanic as bearing 
vitally on the problem of their housing I want to call public atten- 
tion tc certain obvious but apparently forgotten facts: 

The present so-called housing problem consists in the impossi- 
bility today of producing houses in which the really poor man can 
afford to live. By far the greatest item of cost in the production 
of such housing is the cost of the labor supplied by the pcor man 
himself. By far the largest consumer of this housing is the same 
laboring man. Consequently it is to the advantage of the so- 
called labor class above all others to reduce this labor item pro- 
vided that in so doing it gets more and not less housing for a day’s 
work. This means that it is to its own selfish interest, quite aside 
from that of the general public, that its productivity be unham- 
pered; that there be in its own case no restraint of trade. 

Yet the various housing investigations so far have almost 
wholly ignored the question of whether labor cost in house pro- 
duction is reasonable or unreasonable, and under what conditions 
and to what extent it is contributing to present results. Almost 
every agency contributing to home building is being scrutinized 
and attacked. And just so far as this results in the elimination of 
graft and other restrictions cn the production of cheap housing it 
is helpful. As a matter of fact, however, the remedies suggested 
are mostly designed to stimulate production in spite of excessive 
costs instead of reducing them. 

But more houses at prices which the poor man cannot afford is 
no solution of the housing problem, and to stimulate building on 
the basis of such inflated prices merely perpetuates and increases a 
waste of labor and material which will sooner or later come home 
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to roost. In short, it is discouraging to those who have followed 
the current investigations of this subject ‘n the hcpe of seeing it 
thoroughly and fearlessly examined to find the search-light thrown 
continually on every section of the field except that which con- 
stitutes the greatest single element of cost—labor. 

Of all the items that go to make up the price of the working- 
man’s home—land, building-labor and material, taxes, interest 
and prcfits—by far the largest is the cost of labor—the thing he 
supplies himself. It is over two-thirds of the cost of the house 
itself. Itis four or five times the cost of the land, and many more 
times the cost chargeable to taxes, interest, profits of employers 
and owners—even with graft included. The writer holds no 
brief for the material men, distributors or builders. The Em- 
ployers’ attitude of acquiescense, to put it conservatively, with 
respect to the “Unholy Alliances” long suspected by those familiar 
with building conditions, has been none too honorable. Nor is 
there any defense for the boosting of material prices by the anni- 
hilation of competition. In fact, the evidence of graft already 
presented to the Lockwood Committee indicates pretty clearly 
that every element connected with the building industry ought to 
be investigated. “Everybody’s doing us,” apparently. 

In fairness to the labor unions it should be remembered that 
many devices were adopted in self defense against gross abuse by 
unprincipled employers. Some are probably due to a narrow or 
ignorant conception of economics—both financial and social. 
But that they exist in almost every trade involved in the produc- 
tion of housing, to the detriment of economy in both labor and 
material and at enormous cost to the public, is so generally claimed 
by those actually dealing with building oy erations as to justify 
aninquiry. And, rightly or wrongly, there is a rather widespread 
public impression that labor has not been giving a fair return for 
its wage, and that the union policy in general discourages indi- 
vidual enthusiasm and output—aims, in fact, to make two jobs 
necessary where one was before. It is not many years since a 
brick mason laid from 1500 to 2000 brick a day. It is scarcely 
half that at present—at double the wages. Is this because cr in 
spite of the labor unions? Docs the closed shop mean that this 
will be further reduced to 300 or 400 as it is England today? 

Thanks to the present investigations we can now guess roughly 
at the cost of graft and “ Unholy Alliances,” but how much does 
the public—and principally labor itself—pay for the waste of 
time and material enforced by the arbitrary regulation which 
actually governs all closed shop operations in building? In the 
case of the railways, when a union rule requires six men of three or 
four different trades instead of one boy to change a nozzle tip on 
the front of a locomotive, it is brought into court before the 
Labor Board and has nation-wide publicity. But when the plas- 
terers’ union rules that ornamental cornices muct be run un tlic 
job instead of cast in the shop at one-half the price; when the 
painters’ union working only five days a week compels an em- 
ployer to use a nine-dollar a-day man for scraping off «ld wall 
paper, such performances merely add a few dollars tc somebody’s 
rent. The public is none the wiser except that it soon begins to 
feel the claws of the sc-called “ Housing Problem.” 

In the building industry, widely scattered and without responsi- 
bility to the public for its costs, the taxes due to such labor in- 
efficiency are seen, if at all, as comparatively small individual 
items. Yet inthe mass, while perhaps less than the expenditure of 
the railroads, our building figures run into the billions and the 
cost of the waste enforced by such regulations undoubtedly mounts 
into appalling figures. If such rules are right, then organized 
labor should welcome an opportunity to justify them before the 
public whose support is so vitally necessary. On the other hand, 
if they are wrong, their elimination will benefit no one more than 
the workingman himself. He is the largest single consumer of 
housing today, and it is for his own good that the productivity of 
his labor should be freed of all restrictions whether imposed by the 
union or the employer. 

What the situation cries for is a Trades Union Reformation. We 


should have membership on the basis of efficiency like the old 
Guilds. We should substitute levelling up for levelling down, and 
in place of the slogan “An injury to one is the concern of all,” 
we should have “The benefit of all is the concern of each one.” 
And why should our unions restrict the mechanic’s scope so un- 
economically? Why should a stone mason be forbidden to lay 
brick, or apply plaster? Or a plumber to fit steam pipes? Why 
must ordinary stone be handled by marble setters when it happens 
to be used inside the shell of a building? It would seem as if the 
scope of aman’s usefulness should be limited only by his capacity— 
not by the label on his union card. And just in proportion as his 
adaptability increases will his nsk of unemployment decrease— 
not to mention the cost of his housing. 

How to induce such a transformation from within—such a 
radical change of spirit in the worker and his organizations—is 
our greatest domestic problem today. And to that end no finer 
service could be rendered to the country—and to its workingmen 
above all others—than a campaign of education based on an unpre- 
judiced survey by the proper body of the conditions governing 
labcr’s productivity as it concerns the third largest item in the 
poor man’s living cost—his housing. Although largely obscured 
by the complex system of modern production, the situation is 
fundamentally unchanged since the pioneer built his own cabin. 
Today, as always, the workingman builds his own house. Labor 
sets the price of its own home. 

And the truth is that in the present so-called “ housing hold-up” 
—in which the capitalistic owner is usually pictured as the object 
of attack—it is really the laboring man’s own pocket that is being 
successfully picked. And the problem is to clearly demonstrate 
who is doing it. The question I believe is fundamentally an edu- 
cational one. What competent group or agency is there, enjoying 
the confidence of the worker, the employer and the public, that 
will undertake the labor, responsibility and cost of such a public 
service? GrosvENOR ATTERBURY. 


Institute Business 
Juriadictionaf Disputes 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 
Your attention is called to the following letter which is 
transmitted to you herewith, as requested therein. 
Wiiuiam Sraniey Parker, Secretary. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
The Octagon House, Washington, D. C. 

Pursuant to the imecsuctions ot the National Duasd for Turis- 
dictional Awards in the Building Industry, you are herewith 
advised of the adoption of the following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, At a conference held March 8, 1921, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., between the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards 
and the Presidents of the International organizations of the Build- 
ing Trades, the consensus of opinion with but one exception was 
that the Board should continue to function and its decisions lived 
up to in every respect, therefore be it 

Resolved, That all affiliated organizations signatory and parties 
to the National Board for Jurisdictional Awards be directed to 
rigidly adhere to its decisions as and when made and that work 
proceed on all building construction in accordance therewith, 
irrespective of the attitude of any employer or employee or of 
their respective trade organizations. 

Your organization is requested to transmit a copy of the fore- 
going resolution to your associated membership. 

Very truly yours, 
(Sgd) Ww. J. Spencer, Executive Secretary. 
New Chapters. 


Announcement is made of the organization of five new 
Chapters, Arkansas, Florida, Kansas, Montana, and Utah. 
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Entomology and Architecture 


In connection with the restoration of Westminster Hall, 
London, there have been developed many interesting ex- 
periences, not the least of which is the subject of the fol- 
lowing article in the London Times: 

“The science of entomology has been called in to pro- 
tect one of our noblest buildings. Westminster Hall, the 
splendid scene of many great events in our history, has 
been brought to the verge of destruction by a small beetle. 
It was built by William Rufus in the eleventh century, has 
a length of 290 feet, a width of 68 feet, and is go feet in 
height. Its massive buttressed walls seem to have been 
designed to carry a stone roof, but the first roof was of oak 
beams. These did not stretch the whole span but were 
supported by columns arranged to form aisles. Richard II 
made many alterations, completed in 1399, and replaced 
the first roof by carved oak arches stretching the whole 
span. These have ripened to a rich golden colour and 
form the greatest glory of the Hall. Repairs were made 
from time to time, but it is an odd fact that the inserted 
newer pieces of oak, whether from some ill-judged attempt 
to ‘tone’ them or from some difference in quality, have 
turned black. 

“Sir Charles Barry, architect of the House of Commons, 
examined the roof in the last century, found it defective, 
but appears not to have grasped the principle of construc- 
tion or the extent of the damage, and merely added some 
unsatisfactory reinforcements of wood and metal. In 1911 
it came under the charge of the Office of Works, as a result 
of the Ancient Monuments Act. A full examination made 
by Sir Frank Baines, the official architect, disclosed an ap- 
palling condition. ; 

“It was only by a miracle that the roof had not fallen in; 
a catastrophe might happen at any moment. There was 
no dry-rot, hut the ravages of the deathwatch beetle 
(Xestobium tessellatum), a little creature whose love-call 
has won for it its popular name, had turned the solid oak 
into a structure as spongy and friable as pumice stone. 
Many of the arches were feet out of alignment; joints were 


eaten through Tracer otepe had to be taken. Readers 
or ume Lhe Times will remember the bitter Lontraversy 


over the course to be adopted. The final decision was to 
retain the beautiful old carving, replacing it only where 
absolutely necessary, but to use it only as a mask conceal- 
ing from the eye a new skeleton of steel which carried all 
the weight. 

“This was denounced by many as an architectural crime, 
a flagrant esthetic dishonesty. But from the engineering 
point of view it was practical, and those who have had the 
pleasure of inspecting the portion already finished must 
agree that the old beauty has been preserved. But there 
was a further difficulty. The beetle, the real angel of 
destruction was still present. The edible parts had been 
eaten away in much of the oak, but there were still occa- 
sional live adults and many grubs. These might complete 
the work of destruction on the old wood, attack the new, 
and destroy all the remaining tracery. And so, in 1913, a 
scientific committee, containing architects, chemists, and 
entomologists, began to sit. 

“Many suggestions were considered. It was proposed, 
for instance, to seal the building and fill it with chloroform 
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vapour. But it was doubtful if the poisonous vapour 
would penetrate the wood in any reasonable time, and un- 
certain if it would destroy eggs and chrysalides. And even 
if it were effective against the insects, it might have un- 
pleasant effects on the town. The liberation of over a 
million cubic feet of a slowly dispersing poisonous gas was 
not an attractive idea. The application by spraying or 
painting of napthaline dissolved in carbon tetrachloride 
was admitted to be destructive to the beetles, but would 
liberate an evil-smelling and highly inflammable vapour. 
Other proposals had to be rejected for similar reasons, and 
the committee dissolved without having reached a con- 
clusion. 

“One of the members of the Committee, Mr. H. M. 
Lefroy, formerly Government entomologist to the Govern- 
ment of India, and then professor of the subject at the 
Imperial College of Science, resolved, almost as a forlorn 
hope, to try to work out the problem with his pupils, and 
to find an answer that would fulfil the rigid conditions. 
The substance would have to destroy the insects and yet 
be non-poisonous, non-inflammable, and have the least 
possible cdour. Its effects would have to be relatively 
permanent. The risk of introducing rot by the use of an 
aqueous solution would have to be avoided, and the golden 
colour of the wood left unspoiled. 

“The first step was to investigate the life history of the 
insect, in the hope of finding some weak link in the chain 
which could most easily be broken. ‘Wild’ beetles were 
found to live on oak and willow trees, and a fortunate 
chance discovered a stock of material for study. The 
adults can fly, but are very sluggish; it seemed probable 
that the pest had reached the roof as chrysalides or grubs 
in the old wood or in repairs, They themselves do not 
tunnel, but creep into chinks, especially where joints do 
not fit tightly. There they lay the eggs, and the grubs, 
as soon as they are hatched, begin to tunnel along the grain 
of the wood, eating out the softer parts. When they are 
ready to pupate they carry a tunnel until it is separated 
from the surface, only by the thinnest film, often 
not much more than the patina of London smoke. There 
the motionless chrysalis rests, the metamorphosis is gone 
through, and ultimately the beetle emerges. It has then 
to Licak through to the surface, an easy task in fresh wood, 
but so difficult in old wood that many dead beetles were 
found just below the surface. A substance that would 
form a permanent repulsive film would keep any adult 
beetles from wandering into the crevices suitable for egg 
laying and, repelling the boring grubs from the surface, 
would force them to pupate so deep in the wood that the 
beetles could not break out. 

“After many trials, cedar wood oil, in quantities so 
small that it was innocuous to the human nostril, was found 
extremely distasteful to beetles and grubs. Solid paraffin 
suggested itself as a medium almost indestructible when 
exposed to London air and smoke, and in a thin layer so 
transparent as not to obscure the colour of the surface to 
which it was applied. The liquid known as di-chlora- 
benzine provided a solvent which gave penetrating power, 
and was almost absolutely uninflammable and non-poison- 
ous as a vapour. The formula was g2 per cent. of the 
solvent, 3 per cent. of soap, 3 per cent. of paraffin wax, and 
2 per cent. of cedar wood oil. This is sprayed on every 
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surface as it is exposed, on every separated piece of wood, 
old or new, and again on the finished surface when the 
reassembling has been done and the steel fitted in. The 
di-chlorabenzine slowly evaporates, leaving behind a trans- 
parent film of wax impregnated with the oil. The newly 
treated wood undoubtedly has an odour, and the atmos- 
phere of the Hall recalls that of the ‘doping’ room of an 
aeroplane factory. But the wood that has been treated 
for some time gives off no appreciable scent, and has lost 
none of its golden colour. The work has been in progress 
for several years, and so far the treatment seems to be 
completely effective.” 


A Noble Staircase 


Just as there are pools in some Highland rivers that the 
gamekeeper keeps to himself and never tells the Castle or 
speaks of them at the village inn, so in London there are 
quiet, secret places that your true Londoner hugs to him- 
self, and, even if he be a writing-man, restrains his pen lest 
the dealers swoop down with their lures and drags to catch 
their treasures, or the curious public come in hordes and 
the owners make the place inaccessible. Such a place is 
that strange, large, gloomy house, No. 35 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, that turns a false face upon that almost deserted 
pleasaunce. It is a four-storeyed building, and the trained 
eye can easily see its early eighteenth-century character. 
But the windows have frames of an eccentric Victorian 
pattern, and superficially the mansion seems of little 
interest. The height of the first storey, with its central 
window draped, as it were, in a long periwig, suggests 
other things. You go through a wide, domed passage into 
a darkened hall, whence rises (next week, alas! we shall 
write “rose”) the most astonishing staircase in London—if 
Wren’s great circular staircase in St. Paul’s is excepted. It 
is of the same character—an open staircase in a great well, 
with the stairs supported only at their jointing in the wall 
and their pressure on one another, there being no central 
newel or support of any kind. Is there anything more 
graceful in England than the beautiful (almost unknown) 
stair in St. Paul’s, with its delicate leaf-like curves and its 
mystery of lighting? The stair in Lincoln’s Inn is almost 
as graceful, with a steeper wave of its four flights. It is 
like a fine Piranesi drawing, with its apparent defiances of 
the laws of gravity and its strange accidents of lighting 
from the top dome and from lights through doors left open 
on the landings. The ironwork is worthy of it. It is 
believed to be the production of a London smith in the early 
eighteenth century who was an admirer of the great Tijou, 
the French smith who made the ironwork of St. Paul’s and 
Hampton Court. Perhaps it was the work of Huntingdon 
Shaw, who assisted Tijou. The balustrading of the first 
flight and landing is of the lyre pattern, embellished with 
acanthus leaves in repoussé work. It is now being care- 
fully taken to pieces for presentation to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. For the old house is being dismembered. 
and London will be the poorer by the disappearance of this 
enchanting staircase. The house has been bought by the 
College of Estate Management, who have generously 
presented the ironwork of the lower part to the Museum. 
The old fireplaces, with their carved heads and curious 
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embellishments, are going to dealers’ shops; and, although 
the shell will remain, the formal spirit and beauty of the 
early eighteenth century, of the pot-pourri elegance of 
Gay’s “ Beggar’s Opera,” and of Kent’s architecture and of 
Hogarth’s show-cards, will vanish suddenly and violently 
like the lives of the men who died on the scaffold outside in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

There are strange things in the old house. In the back 
rooms, which are not more spacious than the ordinary 
London drawingroom, there are on two floors noble open 
screens composed on tall fluted Ionic columns supporting 
three arches like a triptych in a Hogarth or Highmore 
picture. The doors in the big rooms are impressive struc- 
tures, with columns and pediments and cushion mouldings; 
and the lighting is curious, broken with these stately screens 
and with the eccentric window-frames. There is some- 
thing formal and gloomy and periwigged about the whole 
building, with its lofty rooms and its great mysterious 
curtseying staircase. When I first visited it, many years 
ago, an old clerk there, who darted our of one of the doors 
of the secret-looking lawyers’ offices that opened on the 
landing as an old pike might dart our of a recess in a quiet, 
deep pool, developed almost human qualities and supported 
with some heat his view that it was Wren himself who 
designed that staircase before he completed the great 
staircase in St. Paul’s, just as he tried his ’prentice dome at 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, before tackling the great dome of 
St. Paul’s. But every detail of this house spoke of the 
reign of Queen Anne. It could not have been there when 
Pepys came to see his patron, Lord Sandwich, on the other 
side of the square, or when he came—often more furtively— 
to the Duke’s Theatre, which was on the site of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, that is almost next door. 

How quickly now the whole of this strange, dusty 
seignorial precinct is changing character since the new 
street of Kingsway was thrust through Clare Markce and 
the partly charted hinterland that lay between Clare 
Market and Holborn. Ie acted as a sort of delayed- 
action mine, exploding piece by picee, and destroying the 
whole formation of the district. The Sardinian Embassy 
Chapel, with its triple galleries and its memories of the 
Gordon rioters, has gone, with its old dark archway below 
it, and only one of Inigo Jones’s houses still remains. The 
south side is changing steadily, but enough remains in the 
square to last our time and to whisper the secrets of an age 
that did not know very much about humanity or govern- 
ment, but knew something about dignity, and thought 
beauty was a reasonable preoccupation for a man of quality. 

J. B. in the Manchester Guardian. 


The Draftsmen and The Architect 


It is interesting to find that The Architect (London) of 
February 11, 1921, devotes a great amount of space to a 
discussion of the lack of wisdom manifested by those 
draftsmen who had just organized an Assistants’ Union in 
London. The complaint of the writer includes exactly 
the same items I have heard voiced at meetings of archi- 
tects in this country when discussing the creation of drafts- 
men’s unions here. 
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In The Architect we read that “every assistant worth his 
salt looks forward to establishing himself at a later stage 
in independent practice.” It appears further that it is 
absurd to consider draftsmen as anything except architects 
in the making. The writer of the article finds fault with 
the demand made by the draftsmen’s union for higher pay 
since “the vast majority of architects after years of study 
still have an insufficiency of work and have total earnings 
under a thousand pounds a year”; while the cost of building 
has greatly enhanced and hence the architects’ fees are 
larger, he thinks that the amount of building has been 
greatly reduced and hence the total income of the architect 
is still small, and he is certain that the architects can not 
possibly charge more than they do for their work. 

Seemingly, in parenthesis, the writer says that despite 
the grumbling he really thinks the architect is usually 
paid a reasonable amount for what he does! Then getting 
down to the question of salaries, he asks whether an archi- 
tect who has an income of something under £1000 can 
possibly pay an assistant salaries of £300 or £400; as for 
the threat made by architects’ assistants that if they 
can not get more money from the architect, they will join 
the builders’ guilds, the writer merely indicates that they 
will be jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 

Elsewhere in the same issue, someone, possibly an edi- 
torial writer, sums up his survey of the situation by a 
series of axioms, a number of which are really amusing, as 
for instance: “The majority of practising architects are 
not wholly incapable of doing what work they have them- 
selves.”” “The amount of work each architect obtains 
is usually determined by circumstances which he is seldom 
able tocontrol.” “If the average architect has fewer com- 
missions he is in a better position to do the work involved 
in carrying them out for himself.” “The public will not 
pay higher fees.” This critic ends by saying “it is clear 
that the formation of a union demanding minimum salaries 
is likely to be detritnental to the assistants’ interests, as it 
will decrease, and not increase, opportunities and openings, 
and while it is unnecessary for the best men, it is positively 
harmful to the interests of those who fall below that stan- 
dard.” 

It would seem, to an American, that the situation in 
England, which is indicated by these articles, shows that 
the majority of the profession there is just about as unpro- 
gressive if not reactionary as it is here. If we wonder that 
the architect in America has puttered around in an un- 
economic and unbusinesslike way trying ineffectively to 
get a fair living out of a profession which seems but 
little in demand, we may take a kind of sour comfort out 
of the fact that the men in England are no better off. 

To the present writer it seems that the answer is some- 
thing quite other than for us to growl at the draftsmen’s 
unions and to complain about our lot. Perhaps, if we 
looked around a bit, we would discover that architects are 
themselves too much the employees of their clients and not 
at all the masters that they like to think themselves; to get 
out of this hole the architect must realize that he is really 
only one functioning part of the building industry; he must 
make that part more valuable and more in demand, and 
he can only do this by cooperating with every other ele- 
ment in the industry of which he is a part. R. D. K. 
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A Saint and His Shrine 


ANTIAGO—St. Jago—patron saint of Spain—it is 
“sy to his shrine that the Way ‘conducts us, as it has 

conducted pilgrims unnumbered from the ninth 
century down. 

The three solid little volumes, issued under the auspices 
of the Hispanic Society of America, represent truly a labor 
of love; in every line one feels the enthusiasm of the author 
for her subject, and for the prodigious research and weary- 
ing pilgrimage involved. She paints a picture largely of 
ecclesiastical Spain, with sidelights of secular Spain and 
much of historical Spain; also, and with special intent, a 
great deal of architectural Spain, as shown in its religious 
monuments. Her avowed purpose was “to discover and 
record the evidence of Spain’s debt in architecture to other 
countries, France in particular, during the Middle Age.” 

So, naturally, the book strikes a serious note, quite dif- 
ferent from the lightsome “Travels” of Gautier, and yet 
relieved of austerity by the play of the author’s fancy and 
sentiment. One must allow much sentiment in approach- 
ing Spain with pen or pencil. Gautier, it may be recalled, 
claimed this for himself, while gayly announcing at the 
outset that he expected the “country of his dreams” to 
fade before him as he crossed the frontier. And then he 
launched that well-known quip of his whimsical friend 
Heine: “How will you write about Spain after you have 
been there?” 

Miss King would seem to have most thoroughly “been 
there” —at least in those parts that relate to her chosen 
theme; and it has not lessened her power to write of it with 
a fervor and absorption quite amazing in one who does 
not write from the viewpoint of a dévote. Diligently 
presenting architectural details of the religious structures 
along her path, she also revels in the chronicles and fables 
that swarm around them. Indeed, if a reviewer sought to 
be ultra-critical, he might hint at some over-indulgence in 
side issues—as for instance a thirty-page account of certain 
jousts in the year 1434. Or he might look askance at the 
somewhat mannered style favored by the author— 
“period” style, to use a costumer’s phrase—producing an 
effect that a Frenchman would call voulu, or cherché. 
Whereas it really comes quite naturally to this writer, no 
doubt fostered by much browsing in ancient fields, and 
fits well the subject. With this in mind, we accept Shake- 
spearean spellings and revivals of obsolete words, and a 
wilfulness of diction often very winning, which recalls, not 
unsuitably, the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and even the language 
of early chronicles. 

One might venture to wonder why, in so antiquely 
Spanish a vein, the native and prettier spelling of “Com- 
postela” should not be adhered to. And one may not feel 
that “hugeous” is an improvement on “huge,” especially 
in this day when economy of all kinds is indicated—as the 
doctors say. Yet these are trifling questions, to which the 
author doubtless has her answer. 

So many critics there are like the eager scribe in de 
Musset’s verse, (“4h, que c’est doux de tout déprécier!”) 
and one can sometimes sympathize with their zeal. But in 

The Way of St. James.” By Georgiana Goddard King, M. A. 
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this case, even the ferocious “ Durand” should be abashed 
by the earnestness, the felicity of expression, the charm of 
description, wherewith the author evokes a background for 
the more scholastic features of her work. To color she 
is most sensitive; it affects her like music. A paragraph 
describing vestments in a procession—“a kind of scarlet 
pink, like the sound of flutes and bassoons and hautboys, 
that one could not have enough of "—reminds of Huneker. 
The pictorial faculty is hers, in high degree. She sketches 
in fewest words the most finished and vivid of little pic- 
tures, with color, motion, scent; as in a delightful study of 
an evening promenade on the Paseo at Pampeluna, 
“glowing, moving, scented, murmurous, like a syringa 
bush on a night of fireflies.” These graceful wayside 
sketches and the narrative thread running through the 
book are so blended with its grave architectural purpose as 
to give it attraction for both layman and professional 
reader. The author-pilgrim has an eye that loses nothing, 
from the “shadowy majesty” of great churches with all 
their structural mysteries, down to such ecclesiastical 
bric-a-brac as a lectern-eagle devised to “turn and bow at 
the Gospel.” 

Nor has she omitted the prosaic but useful data in the 
shape of itineraries, various ways to reach the great saint’s 
resting-place, wherewith the book closes. In its outer 
dress it is modest, clear of type and pleasing, and marred 
by very few and immaterial errata, which scarcely any 
book escapes. 

Quite apart from the architectural interest of Miss King’s 
records along the Way of St. James, we should welcome the 
glimpses she offers of a country which is so slightly known 
to the average traveler, in comparison with the rest of 
Europe—a country so rich in its treasure of history and 
romance, literature and art, and in a sovereign who 
calmly, through these uncertain days, upholds with his 
gracious personality all that is finest and most distinguished 
in its tradition. A. L. M. K. 


Houses, Churches, Crosses, and Gates. 


Volume X of the Christian Revolution Series,’ is one 
of those intense essays akin to several which have come out 
of England recently, from Lethaby, Clutton-Brock, 
Wyndham Lewis, and others. It is an essay on economics 
or architecture or both, depending on who reads it and how 
he approaches it. It is virile and interesting as either 
or both! 

The Introduction states the theme: 

“Architecture is man’s story in stone. He has employed 
other means for telling that story, but none so intelligible, 
so permanent, so pitilessly accurate as his buildings.” 

“Today man turns his eyes not on buildings, but books. 
This is the age of writing; we are all, so to speak, experts 
at it.” 

“But in the Middle Ages (for instance) exactly the oppo- 
site was the case. Men couldn’t read books, but they 
could read buildings.” 


1**Man and His Buildings.” By T.S. Atlee, A.R.I.B.A. The Swarth- 
more Press, Ltd., London. 
+ ?“‘Old Crosses and Lych Gates.” By Aymer Vallance. B.T. Batsford, 
Ltd., London. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 7 

3“The Churches of Belgium.” An Architectural Outline by Wilfrid 
Randolph. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 
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“What does it matter if men do not express themselves 
through brick and stone today, but through books instead? 
So long as they do express themselves, does it matter how?” 

“Tt does matter, because while we can put away books, 


“hide them, at any rate refrain from reading unless we like, 


we can not get away from buildings. They stand there 
about our path and about our bed and they will poison or 
sweeten all our ways.” 

This theme is followed through chapters on “Egypt 
and Greece: Darkness and Daylight,” “Rome and By- 
zantium: Frost and Thaw,” “Gothic: Adventure and 
Exultation,” “Classic Revival: Playtime and Pedantry.” 
Interwoven are the economic and political side-lights in- 
volved. The chapter next to the last, “The Present, 
Chaos” is a scathing arraignment of present conditions, 
architectural, political and economic. The last chapter, 
“The Future, Revolution,” is a fervent sermon on the 
theme that “our only hope lies in the knowledge that 
God is Love, Love as revealed in the life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Such is the varied fabric of this little book and its real 
lesson seems to be that all the woe of the building industry 
today is caused by man’s wandering from certain traditions 
of old, and the only hope lies in a revival, in spirit at least, 
of some of these traditions, such as the Guild movement 
is attempting in England today. 

“For this reason ben Crosses by ye waye, that whan 
folke passynge see the Crosse, they sholde thynke on Hym 
that deyed on the Crosse, and worshypp Hym above all 
thynge.” 

Such is the quaintly stated raison d’étre of the public 
cross, and gathered in this volume? are 237 illustrations 
of crosses in England and Wales, representing every type, 
classified according to anatomical form and structure thus: 
“Monolith Crosses,” “Shaft on Steps Type,” “Spire 
Shaped or Eleanor Crosses,” “Preaching Crosses,” and 
“Market Crosses.”” The history of these quaint monu- 
ments and shrines, and their evolution through these 
various forms are carefully and readably told in the text. 
In addition, there is a chapter on Lych Gates. 

Although this book would probably interest the layman, 
especially the lay traveler, to the architect it is a perfect 
joy. The make-up and typography are good, the illus- 
trations excellent, and the whole volume recalls the charm 
of the English country-side. Mr. Vallance has indeed 
given us a worth-while book. 


The chief interest of Mr. Randolph’s little book*® would 
seem to be in its eighty excellent illustrations, which 
indeed, furnish a tabloid travelogue of Belgian churches. 
The text is very reminiscent of guide book material with a 
strong architectural flavor, too strong for the layman, too 
superficial for the architect except, perhaps, as a menory 
stimulant. We need not quarrel with the text, however, 
for the illustrations sufficiently justify the book. 

B. J. L. 


Errata 


In the last issue, the stage setting of “Iphigenia in 
Tauris” was credited to Howard Greenley. This setting 
was designed by J. Monroe Hewlett. 
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New Members Elected 


ALABAMA: Ernest Dwight Ryerson, Modile. BOS- 
TON: William Power Blodget. CLEVELAND: J. F. 
Bliss, Harold Cooper, J. Adam Fichter, William B. 
Helmkamp, Robert J. Kraus, Edwin D. Wagner, Akron; 
Charles E. Firestone, Canton; Alonzo H. Gentry, George 
R. Harris, Charles V. Merrick, Frank W. Reynolds, Henry 
P. Whitworth, Cleveland; Merton G. Kingsley, Lake- 
wood. CONNECTICUT: Fred H. Beckwith, Bridgeport. 
FLORIDA: B. Clayton Bonfoey, Tampa; Martin L. 
Hampton, Henry LaPointe, Miami. ILLINOIS: Frank 
O. De Money, John A. Holabird, Chicago. IOWA: 
William Jay Brown, Cedar Rapids; William Beuttler, 
Sioux City; Clinton P. Shockley, Waterloo. KANSAS 
CITY: Clifford H. Johnson, Sedalia. KANSAS STATE: 
Theo. M. Gerow, Arthur R. Mann, Hutchinson; Walter 
Earl Glover, Topeka; Lorentz Schmidt, Wichita. MICHI- 
GAN: Richard H. Marr, Detroit. MINNESOTA: Ronald 
Greene, Duluthh MONTANA: George Hollis Carsley, 
Helena. NEW YORK: Lewis Colt Albro, Walter F 
Anderson, August B. Anderson, Roderic Barbour Barnes, 
Abram Bastow, William Harman Beers, Charles Eliot 
Birge, Ben C. Bloch, John T. Boyd, Jr., Albert Buchman, 
James L. Burley, Frank Arnold Colby, Murray Pichot 
Corse, Richard H. Dana, Jr., Ludwig W. Eisinger, Thomas 
Harlan Ellett, Alfred Fellheimer, Charles E. Fetherston, 
Albert Edward Flanagan, Leigh Hill French, Jr., Fred 
George Frost, Otto Gaertner, Julius F. Gayler, Charles H. 
Gillespie, Leon N. Gillette, Philip L. Goodwin, Howard 
Greenley, Julius Gregory, Eric Gugler, Talbot F. Hamlin, 
Walter Hesse, Harry C. Ingalls, C. Aubrey Jackson, Ely 
Jacques Kahn, Francis Keally, Waldo S. Kellogg, LeRoy 
E. Kern, George S. Koyl, Charles Philip Krieg, Hermon R. 
Lake, William F. Lamb, Otto Fred Langmann, Edward C. 
Mellon, Daniel D. Merrill, George E. Merrill, Edgar J. 
Moeller, John Miller Montfort, H. P. Alan Montgomery, 
William Edgar Moran, Richard K. Mosley, Norman G. 
Nims, Philip J. Rocker, Pliny Rogers, William J. Rogers, 
Sidney F. Ross, Henry Palmer Sabin, Joseph T. Sibley, 
John F. Staub, Andrew J. Thomas, John Ambrose Thomp- 
son, Richard A. Tissington, Iwahiko Tsumanuma, Ernest 
Alan Van Vleck, William Sydney Wagner, A. Stewart 
Walker, W. Leslie Walker, John P. Walther, Leroy Pier- 
pont Ward, Harold D. Way, Louis S. Weeks, John 
C. Westervelt, Harry Keith White, Walter Robb Wilder, 
New York City; Gerald A. Holmes, Bronxville; Chester 
H. Kirk, Helena, Mont; Fitch H. Haskell, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Sigmund A. Guttenberg, Mount Vernon; Oscar 
V. Vatet, Pleasantville; G. Howard Chamberlain, Yonkers. 
NEBRASKA: Jesse B. Miller, Lincoln. NEW JERSEY: 
August J. Rahm, Clifton; W. Frank Bower, Sheldon 
E. Townley, Hobart A. Walker, East Orange; C. God- 
frey Poggi, Elizabeth; Robert Burns Morrison, Fersey 
City; Jules Verner, Linden; William Edgar Bloodgood, 
Dudley S. van Antwerp, Montclair; Richard W. Erler, 
Robert M. Mordin, Fred A. Phelps, Newark; Peter de 
Gelleke, Jr., New York City; John F. Kelly, Passaic; Frank 
A. Cutler, John C. Van Vlandren, Paterson; Charles H. 
Darsh, Westfield. NORTH CAROLINA: F. A. Weston, 
Greensboro; James F. Gause, Wilmington. PHILADEL- 
PHIA: Robert E. Ochs, A//entown; F. Ferdinand Durang, 
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Livingston Smith, Philadelphia; Roscoe Cook Tindall, 
Wilmington, Del.; Lingle Douglas Lance, Wyomissing. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Gordon B. Kaufman, 
Pasdena; Harold C. Chambers, Harold S. Johnson, 
Clarence E. Noerenberg, Charles F. Plummer, William 
Richards, Julian T. Zeller, Los Angeles. WASHINGTON, 
D. C.: Harry Peale. WISCONSIN: Gustave A. Dick, 
Milwaukee. 


News Notes 


Succestions for increasing the income of the Institute 
by levying against members an assessment based upon the 
amount of work passing through their office during the 
yearly period have been published in THe Journat. 
Very likely the idea may be discussed at the coming Con- 
vention. In the meantime the Washington State Chapter 
has considered the idea of a variable apportionment of 
dues. These to be fixed at a minimum and the members 
are to be charged $1 for each $10,000 of work handled in 
their offices during the year. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to canvas the membership as to the feasibility of 
the plan. 


New York CuaprTer has become an Associate Member 
of the National Council of Registration Boards. 


Despatcues from Paris indicate that the work of re- 
pairing the ruined Cathedral of Rheims has brought to light 
the buried remains of ancient churches which formerly 
stood on the same site. Under the pavement of the choir, 
which was shattered by German shells, have been found the 
old foundations of the Cathedral of St. Hincmar, which was 
destroyed by fire in the ninth century. Beneath these 
ruins workmen came upon traces of the first church to 
stand on this hallowed ground, the Church of St. Remi, 
built in the fifth century. 

Under the broken high altar was discovered a hoard of 
250 pieces of ancient silver and near this a sealed up and 
long forgotten well. From the bottom of this well a worn 
lead pipe leads the water away into the earth and it is 
thought that this originally connected with the long lost 
baptismal font where Clovis was received into the Church. 


JAPANESE cities, confronted with an acute shortage of 
houses, according to the Quinzaine Urbaine, find it difficult 
to deal with the question because of the shortage of land. 
The Municipal Council of Tokio has proposed the use of 
land to the extent of one tenth of the holdings of the no- 
bility as well as of the large holdings exceeding 10,000 tsubo 
(about 75 acres). From the most recent computations 
available the Quinzaine states that there are twenty fami- 
lies in Tokio owning more than 750 acres. Thus, if the one 
tenth levy were carried through, it is estimated that 2250 
acres of land might be made available, on which might be 
built 20,000 two-story houses. 

Cuancinc the Institute’s regulations on competitions 
has formally been opposed by the St. Louis Chapter, and 
the Rhode Island Chapter has voted not to approve the 
Boston Chapter’s proposed amendment. 


AuBert L. Harris, a member of the Institute, has been 
appointed to the office of Municipal Architect in Wash- 
ington, D. C., succeeding Mr. Snowden Ashford who re- 
signed after a long period of service. 
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Obituary 


Wilfred E. Mansur. 


Elected to the Institute in 1901. 
Died at Bangor, Maine, February 27, 1921. 


Frederick Bauman. 


Elected to the Institute in 1884; to Fellowship in 1889. 
Died at Chicago, Illinois, March 18, 1921. 


Charles Bickel 


Mr. Bickel, whose death was recorded in the April 
JournaL, was born in Columbus, Ohio, in 1854. After 
receiving his early education, he went to Germany where 
he pursued his architectural studies, returning to this 
country where for a brief time he was in practice in Phila- 
delphia. He opened offices in Pittsburgh about 44 years 
ago and was in continuous practice there until his death. 


Frederick A. Russell 


Fortunate was Pittsburgh when Frederick Russell, who 
had been sent here from the office of H. H. Richardson, in 
Boston, in connection with the building of the Court House, 
decided to cast his lot in this community. To the readers 
of “The Charette” it is not necessary to review the pro- 
fessional career of this self-sacrificing, public-spirited archi- 
tect whose unexpected death has taken from us a respected 
and honored member of our profession. 

Mr. Russell’s active interest in the Pittsburgh Archi- 
tectural Club and the American Institute of Architects 
brought him into personal contact with most of the archi- 
tects and draftsmen of the community. To know him was 
to respect him for his unfeigned interest in all matters per- 
taining to the advancement of the cause of Architecture 
and for his sympathetic understanding when his counsel 
was sought on questions of professional practice. 

His interest in civic affairs was well known. At the 
sacrifice of his personal interests he has devoted many 
hours of gratuitous public service, finding his reward in the 
satisfaction of having contributed to the advancement of 
the public welfare. 

To those who were so fortunate as to know him inti- 
mately was revealed a personal nature which was both a 
delight and an inspiration. In the presence of sympathetic 
companions he would relate in his charming manner inci- 
dents of his summer vacations at Nantucket; would display 
with pride his license to operate a motor yacht in the sur- 
rounding waters, or would describe with rare enthusiasm 
some charming New England house or garden that he had 
visited. 

These are only casual incidents of a long acquaintance 
with Mr. Russell, but they serve to illustrate the qualities 
that endeared him to his associates who will remember him 
not only as a capable and public-spirited architect, but as 
a charming companion, a true friend, and always a gen- 
tleman.—From The Charette, Pittsburgh. 


Clarence E. Richards. 


_ Mr. Richards, whose death was mentioned in our last 
issue, was born in Jackson, Michigan, February 22, 1865. 
On the paternal side Mr. Richards comes of a family of 
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pioneers. His great, great grandfather was a pioneer of 
Massachusetts, his great grandfather a pioneer of western 
New York, and his grandfather a pioneer of the State of 
Michigan, moving there in 1831. His father was a pioneer 
settler of Kansas, moving there in 1870. 

In El Dorado, Kansas, he attended the village schools 
and later the teachers’ normal school, and during the years 
of 1883 and 1886 taught in the country schools of Butler 
County, Kansas. In 1886 and 1888 he was employed as an 
assistant engineer in charge of buildings and bridges for 
one of the branches of the Missouri Pacific Railroad which 
was then being built through that section of the country. 

Mr. Richards went to Ohio in the fall of 1888, and in 
1889 he entered the office of Edward Anderson, one of the 
older architects of Cincinnati, working as a draftsman and 
superintendent. In 1891 he went to Newark, Ohio, going 
into business with his brother, who was an engineer, under 
the firm name of Richards Brothers, Architects. He 
remained there two years after which he went to Columbus 
as Superintendent of Construction for the firm of Yost & 
Packard, Architects. He served in this capacity six years, 
and in 1898 organized the firm of Richards, McCarty & 
Bulford, Architects, at the head of which he remained until 
his death. This partnership has been longer in the 
practice of the profession, without a change of name or 
personnel in its organization, than any other firm in the 
State. 

During the period of over 20 years that Mr. Richards 
was engaged in the practice of architecture in Columbus, 
his firm became well known throughout the central west, 
having been connected with many of the largest building 
projects throughout the States in which it practiced. 
Among other buildings are the Ohio National Bank, the 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, the Athletic Club of Co- 
lumbus, the new Ohio Penitentiary at London, Ohio, the 
largest institution of this kind in the country, and many 
office buildings, hotels and public institutions throughout 
the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Kansas, Texas and 
Iowa. 

Mr. Richards was active in the interests of the Ohio State 
Association of Architects and was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Prison Architecture of the American Prison 
Congress. He served as President and Secretary of the 
Columbus Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 

Some of the more important works of Mr. Richards’ 
firm in addition to those mentioned above were the Knox- 
ville Banking & Trust Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Phoenix 
Hotel at Lexington, Ky.; the Kemp Hotel at Wichita 
Falls, Texas; the Hardin County Court House at Kenton, 
Ohio; and the Beacon Building, Lassen Hotel, Wesley 
Hospital and First National Bank at Wichita, Kansas.— 
Communicated. 


THe Journat desires to make its columns valuable as a 
medium for an exchange of thought on all matters relating to 
the profession of architecture. All such expressions, whether 
in editorials, or otherwise, must obviously be accepted as 
expressions of individual opinion. Contributions are in- 
vited, all articles to be signed by the name or initials of the 
writer in acknowledgement of their source and the writer's 
responsibility. 
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In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabo- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations. 


Abstracts 


Lawns. (38e1)—(U. S. Department of Agriculture Circular 
No. 49 Making and Maintaining a Lawn.) Since the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory lawn depends to a large degree on the foun- 
dation upon which it has been started and a really good lawn 
rarely results from a poor beginning, the following quotations 
from the above circular are of interest. 

Soil and Soil Preparation.—* A suitable soil is the first considera- 
tion in lawn making. Especially is this true where the climate is 
unfavorable to the best growth of the turf-forming grasses. 
There are few soils that can not be improved by treatment, and 
in the case of most soils much treatment is necessary. Good 
drainage, good texture, and good preparation are essential con- 
siderations. Good drainage should be secured before further 
preparation is made. In very few cases is tiling necessary for 
the ordinary lawn, but for an extensive low-lying area or for areas 
where thorough surface drainage is impracticable tile properly 
laid will result in much improvement.” 

“A deep loamy soil is easily made suitable for lawn purposes, 
since it already possesses a good texture. If lacking in fertility 
it can be enriched by the addition of barnyard manure or, if this 
is not available, an application of 20 pounds of bone meal for an 
area of a thousand square feet may be substituted. In either case 
the material should be well incorporated with the soil. Stiff clay 
soils require both sand and vegetable matter befure they are 
really suitable for the production of a good turf. There is little 
danger of using too much of either of these materials. A quantity 
of sand equivalent to a surface layer of 1 inch in depth if worked 
into the clay produces a permanent improvement in its texture. 
Even a smaller quantity is helpful, while much more can be used 
advantageously. On the average-sized lawn it is entirely feasible 
to use sand for the purpose of improving stiff clay soils. It is 
also both practicable and desirable to use clay for improving light 
sandy soils. Decayed vegetable matter, or humus, as it is called, 
lightens the texture of clay soils, increases their water-holding 
capacity, and improves their drainage; it also improves sandy 
soils by making them more cohesive and more retentive of mcis- 
ture. Thoroughly rotted and comminuted barnyard manure, 
good compost, or mushroom soil are all suitable forms of humus 
for the lawn. One-half a ton to a thousand square feet ordinarily 
is sufficient. This should be thoroughly mixed with the soil. 
Organic matter can be supplied to the soil intended for a lawn 
much more successfully and usually more cheaply in the form of 
manure or compost than by means of green crops turned 
under.” 

“Lime in some form improves most soils for bluegrass and white 
clover, and unless soils are already well supplied with lime it 
should be added at the rate of not less that 100 pounds per 
thousand square feet. The application should be made con- 
siderably in advance of seeding time. Applications of lime are 
of very doubtful value for the bent-grasses or the fescues unless 
the soils are very acid or contain large quantities of poorly rotted 
organic matter.” 

“Preliminary preparation, by which is meant the thorough 
stirring of the surface foot of soil, should begin several weeks 
prior to seeding to allow sufficient time for the ground to become 
thoroughly settled and for the weed seeds to germinate.” 


Seed and Seeding.—“ There are several species of turf-forming 
grasses that can be used for lawn making in this country, but 
for the northern part of the United States Kentucky blue-grass is, 
generally speaking, the most desirable. For the best results it is 
commorly used in mixtures with other grasses. The mixture 
contained in the accompanying package has been thoroughly 
tested and is thought to be quite as satisfactory for general lawn 
making as any mixture that can be used. It is composed by 
weight approximately as follows: 


17 parts of Kentucky bluegrass. 
4 parts of recleaned redtop. 

3 parts of perennial rye-grass. 
I part of white clover. 


A slight modification of these proportions makes no material 
difference in the appearance or success of the lawn. A mistake 
which is commonly made in starting a lawn is that of using too 
little seed. A thick stand of grass is essential at the beginring, 
and in order to be certain of securing it seed of the above mixture 
should be sown at the rate of not less than 4 or 5 pounds to a 
thousand square feet.” 

“Except perhaps in the northern tier of States and in New 
England, early-autumn seeding is much more satisfactory than 
spring seeding. South of New York and all the New England 
States spring seeding should rarely if ever, be practiced. Young 
grass does not stool well in the spring and summer and is not suffi- 
ciently aggressive to combat crab-grass and other summer annual 
weeds. In most of the area south of the New England States 
and north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers the best time for seéed- 
ing lawns is during the first weeks of September.” 

“ After the preliminary preparation, which involves the thorough 
working of the soil by some means, the surface of the area to be 
seeded should be thoroughly fined with a rake or similar implement 
and bone meal should be applied at the rate of about 20 pounds to 
a thousand square feet. The bone meal is of much benefit to the 
young grass, since it assists it in making sufficient growth to pass 
the first winter in good condition. The main point to be observed 
in seeding is to sow the seed evenly and to cover uniformly but 
lightly. The covering can be done on a small area with an ordi- 
nary garden rake or on a large area with a weeder. Light rolling 
after covering is frequently beneficial.” 


Shady Lawns.—“To produce a good lawn in shade, especially 
in dense shade under trees and shrubs, is a very difficult matter. 
The grasses contained in the accompanying mixture are not par- 
ticularly shade-loving grasses, but they can be made tc thrive 
reasonably well in shade if given proper treatment.” 

“ By thorough watering and the liberal use of fertilizers and lime 
the evil effect of shade can in many cases be largely overcome.” 

“Probably the best shady lawn grass that is readily available 
commercially is red fescue. This appears on the market at the 
present time under the name of Chewing’s fescue. It requires 
essentially the same culture as outlined for the accompany- 
ing mixture, except that it is apparently not benefitted by 
lime.” 

In addition to the foregoing the circular discusses the repair 
of lawns and general lawn management including fertilizing, 
sanding, mowing and rolling, watering and eradication of 
weeds. 
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Wood Used in House Construction. (19) (Pre- 
pared for the Structural Service Department by Arthur 
Koehler, Wood Technologist, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U. S. Forest Service)—Woods which a few decades ago 
did not have a market value are now in demand. A care- 
ful survey of all the kinds of wood used in building con- 
struction would very likely include all native species of 
trees, which have a trunk large enough to cut into boards. 
(For a more detailed discussion see the chapter on “ Wood” 
in the the U. S. Bureau of Standards Circular No. 70, 
“Materials for the Household,” by Arthur Koehler.) 

Shingles.—Rot resistance to a high degree is demanded. 
Cedar, cypress, and redwood give excellent results al- 


. though white pine shingles have been known to last many 


years. Redwood shingles discolor the rain water, and 
cedars give it a disagreeable taste, but after several rains 
bleaching ceases and the shingles no longer impart objec- 
tionable properties. 

Laths.—The chief requirement for laths is softness and 
freedom from warping. Coniferous woods are chiefly 
used but many species contribute to the supply, including 
the softer hardwoods. 

Siding and Exterior Trim.—Freedom from warping and 
checking and easy nailing with little splitting, together 
with fair durability, are the properties most desirable. 
Some woods with low resistence to decay, such as cotton- 
wood, basswood, gum, buckeye, and spruce, are also used; 
but care must be taken to keep the wood well painted and 
fairly dry to prevent rapid decay. 

Porch Columns ——Lumber for built-up columns should 
be thoroughly kiln-dried. Solid columns, if they contain 
pith or center of tree should be bored. Small solid col- 
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umns should be made of heartwood but should not contain 
the pith. 

Flooring.—Hardness, even wearing, and freedom from 
slivers are the chief requirements. The hardwoods as a 
class fulfill these requirements better than the softwoods. 
The soft woods as a rule are cheaper. White pine and 
spruce are occasionally used, but are not recommended 
when subject to considerable wear. Maple is hard, 
smooth and of compact structure. It absorbs liquids 
slowly. These qualities, combined with its light color, 
make it admirable for kitchen floors. Edge grain flooring, 
especially softwood flooring, wears more evenly, slivers 
less, and shrinks or swells less than flat grain flooring. 
(For a more detailed discussion of wood flooring, see the 
S. S. D. Feb. and March 1919 JournaAt.) 

Window and Door Frames——A moderate amount of 
durability is desirable. The hidden parts and sills are 
especially subject to decay. Hardwoods are more liable 
to warp under changes in moisture conditions and, in 
general, are not so desirable as softwoods. 

Doors.—Softwoods, as a rule, are more desirable than 
hardwoods for solid doors and cores of veneered doors. 
They are less liable to warp, are lighter, and are less sub- 
ject to shrinking and swelling. Some of the lighter hard- 
woods, however, such as chestnut and yellow popular, 
would also make serviceable cores or solid doors. 

Sash and Blinds—Highly durable woods that work 
easily and will not shrink and warp a great deal when ex- 
posed to the weather are required. Yellow pine sapwood 
has been known to rot out in a few years. White pine heart- 
wood is one of the best woods for this purpose. While soft 
maple, birch, basswood, and buckeye are used because of 
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their uniform texture and easy-working qualities, they are 
not durable and should be well painted whenever used for 
sash and blinds. 

Interior Finish —Nearly all commercial woods are used 
for interior finish. Resistance to decay need not generally 
be considered, for all interior finish is supposed to have so 
low a moisture content that decay-producing organisms 
can not thrive in it. Some of the hardwoods, especially 
those that are usually cross-grained, such as sycamore, 
cotton gum, and red gum, are liable to warp if not properly 
dried previously, but when properly dried they make 
excellent finishing material. 
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Woods Commonly Used In House Construction —The 
letters after each species in the following tables refer to 
the letters in the accompanying map, and indicate the part 
of the country in which the species is principally cut. 


Gypsum. (3h)—(U. S. Geological Survey. Bulletin 
697. “Gypsum Deposits of the Unived States.” 326 
pages. 6 x 9". Illustrated.) This bulletin is devoted 
in the main to detailed descriptions of the gypsum deposits 
in various sections of the country. It contains, however, 
a technical discussion of this material which is abstracted 
below. 
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The value of gypsum for certain purposes has been 
known for so long that the date of its discovery is un- 
recorded. The ancient Assyrians used alabaster (a form 
of gypsum) for sculpture and the Egyptians 4000 years ago 
made plaster from calcined gypsum, the same as the plaster 
of Paris of the present time. Calcined gypsum, however, 
has had no extensive use until within the past half century, 
although for several centuries it has been utilized for plaster 
and for making casts. 


Chemical and Physical Properties —Gypsum is a hydrous 
calcium sulphate (CaSO,2H2O). Pure gypsum is seldom 
found in nature, for nearly all gypsum deposits contain 
oxides of iron and aluminum, carbonates of calcium and 
magnesium, and other impurities. 


Varieties Gypsum occurs as rock gypsum, gypsite, 
selenite, and satin spar. Rock gypsum or massive gyp- 
sum, the form in which the mineral is most commonly 
found, is the form that is of the greatest economic value. 
Gypsite, or earthy gypsum, is soft, incoherent impure 
gypsum formed at the surface by the evaporation of gypsi- 
ferous water. Few deposits of gypsite are over 20 feet 
thick, and the largest cover only a few acres. Selenite is a 
variety of gypsum which occurs in distinct crystals or in 
broad folia. Satin spar is a crystalline variety of gypsum 
made up of needle-like fibers. It is nowhere sufficiently 
abundant to be commercially valuable. 


Mining.—The variety of gypsum commonly used is 
massive or rock gypsum, which is mined where it occurs in 
beds several feet thick. Rock gypsum is drilled and shot 
down with powder, broken into lumps that can be lifted 
by one man, and loaded into tram cars for delivery to the 
crusher. At a number of places in the Western States 
gypsite or gypsum earth is used instead of rock gypsum. 
This soft pulverulent material is dug by hand, with horse 
scrapers, or with gasoline shovel, and hauled to the mill by 
wagon or tram. 

Gypsite is dumped into storage bins and sent to the ket- 
tles without further treatment, grinding being unnecessary. 
Rock typsum is broken in a jaw crusher or nipper, from 
which it falls into a gyratory crusher. When reduced to 
pieces the size of coarse corn, it is carried by belt conveyor 
to a dryer, a large rotating cylinder, slightly inclined from 
the horizontal. The dry rock is then pulverized in burr, 
emery, or roller mills or in disintegrators and elevated to 
storage bins in the top of the building. 

In nearly all gypsum mills the pulverized rock is cal- 
cined in kettles. The gypsum, whether ground rock gyp- 
sum or gypsite, is fed slowly into the kettle, which is 
heated to 212 degrees F. The temperature is raised 
gradually and the heat drives off the water of crystalliza- 
tion of the gypsum in the form of steam. The steam pass- 
ing through the material floats it up and gives it the appear- 
ance of boiling. This stage is reached at 230 degrees F. 
At about 10 degrees higher the mass settles down, and if 
“first settle plaster” is desired, the contents of the kettle 
are drawn off at once through a gate near the bottom. 
For “second settle plaster” the temperature is raised, 
and at 270 degrees F. the mass begins to boil violently 
again. At a temperature of about 350 degrees F. the 
material is discharged through a gate into a fireproof bin 
or on to a floor, where it cools. 
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In some very large and modern plants, calcining is done 
in a rotary kiln, and the plaster goes direct from the kiln 
to a cooling bin. 

Calcined plaster is screened or bolted, and the oversize 
is reground in burr mills or pulverizers of other types. 
After screening and regrinding, the material is elevated to 
storage bins in the upper part of the mill over the mixing 
machines. 

Mixing.—If pure material has been used this calcined 
gypsum or plaster of Paris will consist of calcium sulphate 
plus a residue of about one-fourth of the water in the 
gypsum. Plaster of Paris when mixed with water will 
set or harden. This is the principal characteristic from 
which gypsum derives its economic importance. Pure 
plaster of Paris of normal fineness (80 per cent passing 
100 mesh) starts to set in about 6 minutes. Therefore 
in preparing gypsum plaster for the market for most uses 
a retarder must be added. The retarder commonly used 
in the United States is composed of hair, caustic soda, 
and lime. This retarder, together with other materials, 
such as sand and wood fiber, which may be added to the 
plaster for various purposes, is usually mixed with the 
plaster at the mill. 

Uses of Uncalcined Gypsum.—The bulk of this material 
is used as retarder for Portland cement. The next largest 
use of raw gypsum and one of the earliest in this country 
is as land plaster or fertilizer. Raw ground gypsum is 
used in making the common blackboard crayon, as base 
for paints, as a filler for cotton and in nearly all the finer 
grades of paper, and as a base for mixing with Paris green 
or other insecticides. 


Uses of Calcined Gypsum.—The principal use of calcined 
gypsum, amounting to about a million and a half tons 
annually, is as wall plaster. All gypsum wall plasters have 
other materials added to the calcined gypsum either before 
sacking or just before wetting for use. These plasters, of 
which there are many brands, commonly known as hard 
wall plaster, may be grouped in four classes: Cement 
plaster—calcined gypsum, retarder, with or without hair. 
Wood fiber plaster, calcined gypsum, retarder, wood fiber. 
Prepared plaster—calcined gypsum, retarder, sand, hair 
or wood fiber. Finishing plaster, calcined gypsum, with 
or without retarder, with or without hydrated lime. 

Because it is a poor conductor of heat and cold, gypsum 
plaster is used as an insulating medium in cold-storage 
buildings, around steel frames of buildings, and as a cover- 
ing for heating plants and water pipes.(') 

Gypsum plaster boards are of various types, mainly 
consisting of gypsum plaster mixed with fibrous binding 
material to give strength and toughness for effective 
nailing. A type of plaster board in common use consists 
of four alternate layers of paper or felt with three interme- 
diate layers of gypsum. Other boards contain but two 
layers of felt with a gypsum layer between. In order to 
meet the joist and stud spacing of standard construction, 
plaster boards are usually 32 by 36 inches (8 square feet) 
and are made one-fourth, three-eighths, and one-half inch 
in thickness. The fibrous binding material forming the 
outside surface of the plaster boards is an excellent bonding 
surface for gypsum plaster. In fireproof construction the 
plaster boards are fastened to metal studs or hangers by 
metal clips. Plaster boards are used for deadening sound 
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by being laid between rough and finished floors; as sheath- 
ing boards by being nailed to the studding and behind the 
clapboards; as outside sheathing, which is waterproofed 
before application of outside stucco covering; as insulation 
and fire resistance under wood shingles, in air-ducts, and 
and in dumb-waiter shafts.(*) 

Gypsum floor screeds are used as a nailing sleeper for 
floors. They are 2 by 3 inches and 8 feet long and weigh 
2 pounds per linear foot. 

Gypsum tile is made for partitions, floors, roofs and 
furring. Partition tile, solid or hollow, is 12 by 30 inches 
wide and 2 to 8 inches thick. These tiles laid with gypsum 
plaster, are light in weight, can be laid very rapidly, can be 
cut with a handsaw, and, when plastered with gypsum, 
make partitions of high heat-resistive value.(*) 

Gypsum floor tile is a hollow box or dome of reinforced 
gypsum plaster, used as a filler between concrete joist 
construction. These tiles are 19 inches wide and 24 inches 
long, 7, 9, 11, and 13 inches high, and weigh 24, 27, 30 and 
33 pounds per linear foot respectively; they afford a 
saving in dead weight of construction and provide a smooth, 
all-gypsum ceiling to plaster upon. 

Gypsum roof tile is made 24 and 30 inches long, 12 inches 
wide, and 3 inches thick and is laid between supporting 
subpurlin T irons. Larger gypsum roof tile, reinforced 
and made of especially hard gypsum, are made to span 
4 feet and are laid upon the main roof purlins. In 1916 a 
long-span beam in T and I section and as much as 10 feet 
in length was introduced and used. In 1917 an improved 
long-span gypsum tile with channel section was introduced, 
and is being used on roofs of large area. The tile are made 
with reinforcing metal fabric on the broad face and rein- 
forcing rods looped at the ends embedded in the sides. The 
tile are 15 to 22 inches wide, 6 to 10 feet long, 4 to 7 inches 
thick, and weigh 16 to 20 pounds per square foot. They 
require less supporting steel than concrete roof decks and 
are quickly put in place at a low cost of erection. Common 
practice is to mold 6 foot tile at the mill, and to mold longer 
tile where the building is to be erected. For field molding, 
however, an order of at least 50,000 square feet may be 
required. 

Another type of gypsum roof deck is that which is cast 
in place, in the same manner as concrete. A roof cast 
in place is best poured in strips about 3 feet wide. One 
side of the strip must be bulkheaded and to the proper 
height, so that a screed moved along it will true the gypsum 
to the proper surface. Metal reinforcing rods may be 
placed in each T-beam stem and a 3-foot strip of wire 
mesh over the top. The finished deck is monolithic and 
can be covered with any type of roofing. The low heat 
conductivity of gypsum is an especially valuable quality 
in a roof deck. Slate or any other roof covering can be 
nailed or otherwise secured to the smooth decks of gypsum 
roof tile.(*) 

Gypsum furring tile are of the same character and gen- 
eral dimensions as the partition tile, are hollow or solid, 
and are 2 inches thick. They are fastened to the wall by 
nailing and are used for sound absorption and sound- 
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proofing, fire protection, insulation from heat or cold, and 


damp proofing.(*) 


Epirors Notre.—Mr. Virgil G. Marani, Chief Engineer 
for the Gypsum Industries Association has reviewed the 
foregoing abstract and has suggested the following para. 
graphs in order to further amplify and explain some of the 
statements made: 


(1) Rehydrated calcined gypsum whether in the form of plaster 
upon wall or ceiling surfaces or as structural materials such as tile 
for partitions, roof tile, fire proofing tile, plaster or wall boards 
possesses a very appreciable degree or resistance against the action 
of fire. This is due to the liberation of the water of hydration 
which is in the gypsum in crystalline form to the extent of about 
20% by weight. 

(2) To meet specific demands plaster boards % to 1 inch in 
thickness are manufactured and are extensively used for fire 
protection purposes in basements, garage buildings and the like; 
these boards consist of an intimate mixture of rehydrated cal- 
cined gypsum and fibrous material, but no paper or felt. These 
boards are called plaster boards because they are often used as a 
base for plaster, although where refined work is not specified the 
plaster is omitted. Much confusion has resulted from a lack of 
appreciation of the difference between plaster and wall boards. 
Committee C-11 of the American Society for Testing Materials 
has adopted the following definition for gypsum wall boards. 
“Gypsum wall boards are attached to structural supporting mem- 
bers and constitute finished wall, ceiling and partition surfaces in 
the interior of buildings, and are susceptible to further decorative 
treatment.” These boards are quite similar to the plaster boards 
with the exception that the standard thickness is } inch, the 
width 32 and 48 inches, and the length up to 10 feet. These 
dimensions are necessary in order to make possible panelled effects 
with a minimum of vertical joints and in many cases no horizontal 
joints. The paper surfacing is of a different character than for 
plaster board since it is intended to be used as delivered or to re- 
receive paint or other decorations; but never to be plastered upon. 

(3) Furring tile is of the same general dimensions as partition 
tile, but 1 4” in thickness viz; a 3” thick hollow partition tile 
split in two along its greatest dimension, hence the term “1-% 
inch split furring.” 

(4) The term “reinforced gypsum” applies to two distinct types 
of construction, one in which the reinforcement employed and the 
gypsum are designed to act together in a manner exactly similar to 
reinforced concrete designs, and the other in which the reinforce- 
ment employed is of such nature as to depend upon support by 
being secured to the structural members, the gypsum acting 
solely as a filler or distributor, but taking no part in assisting 
the reinforcement to develop its tensile value; this latter system is 
often termed the “Suspension System.”’ The suspension system is 
applied in the construction of gypsum floors as well as roofs. 
Both systems are “‘pre-cast,” viz: cast at the mill and shipped to 
the job or else are “‘poured-in-place,”’ viz: cast in place on the job, 
but in the case of the suspension system, when they are “pre-cast,” 
viz: cast at the mill; provision is made to secure the reinforcement 
to the structural members when these units are erected in place. 
This is done by protruding the reinforcement or providing other 
special features to meet this end. 

(5) Gypsum in any form should not be regarded as possessing 
damp-proofing properties. The use of gypsum furring tile upon 
the inside surface of outside walls, because of its insulation value, 
prevents condensation and in this respect only can be considered 
as preventing damp conditions. 





